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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—Cowrenr. 





MEN, MEASURES, AND MANNERS IN FRANCE, AT THE OPEN» 
ING OF THE SESSION OF 1825, 


( Continued from page 377.) 


We shall not dwell long upon the characters of the present 
ministers, who are liable to be changed every moment. M. 
de Villéle will descend to posterity as the Walpole of France. 
It is he who has set up a regular tariff for the consciences of 
Frenchmen. He is a very adroit personage, though natural- 
ly of a blunt and unamiable disposition. He seeks to make 
no converts by his conversation, for two good reasons; the 
first, that nature has denied him the qualities necessary to 
captivate the hearts of Frenchmen; and secondly, he takes a 
shorter cut to their conviction; his arguments are directed 
only pocket high. After being a Jacobin, in 1793, M. de 
Villele went to the isle of France, in the capacity of midship- 
man. Hethere married a lady whose grandmother had been 
a slave from Madagascar (Madame de Bassin.) We.after- 
wards find M. de Villele mayor of Toulouse under Napoleon; 
the funetions of which dignity, it is but justice to state, he 
filled to the general satisfaction. It was there that his finan- 
cial talents, which he certainly possesses in a very eminent 
degree, were first revealed. Of these talents, the best proof 
is the present prosperous state of the French finances; though 
such is the want of order in certain quarters, that the supplies 
granted for the civil list are exhausted every year, by the 


month of August. Besides providing for these deficiencies, 
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M. de Villéle has had to pay, for the last two or three years, 
immense sums to Madame du Cayla, on whom, a short time 
previous to his death, Lovis XVIII. wished to settle an in- 
come of 500,000 frances. M. de Villéle is understood to have 
amassed a fortune amounting to several millions, by what 
means it is easier to conjecture. than safe to say; but, that the 
source whence he drew them was an abundant one, would 
appear from his having allowed, as it is said, Madam du 
Cayla, and M. Sosthenes de la Rochefoucauld, the fortunate 
rival of Louis XVIII. in his lady’s affections, to draw from 
the same mine. If it be true, as reported, that the minister 
of finance, and the most famous of European bankers, are no 
longer upon terms, the latter might, if he wished, give some 
curious information, relative to this Bd Doradv. What may 
be considered disgraceful to the French character is, that Ma- 
dame du Cayla is looked up to with respect as a devotee, aud 
that M. de Villele on quitting the ministry (provided he does 
so with several millions tn his pocket) will not incur public 
reprobation. 

The other ministers are little better than the head clerks 
of the president of the council. M. de Corbiere, who is a 
Breton, isa man of narrow views, but of considerable firm- 
ness, and even obstinacy of character. M. de Peyronnet, 
predecessor of M. Sosthenes de la Rochefoucauld in the heart 
of Madame du Cayla, has all the petulance and presumption 
of a parvenu. M. de Damas may be said to scandalize his 
colleagues, by his unblemished probity. M. de Chateaubriand, 
who thought to play the same go/den game as M. de Villele, 
had too much poetry in his head to make a good financier, 
and succeeded only in ruining himself, and the husbands of 
his mistresses. ‘These strange doings, however, do not pre- 
vent him from being considered the chief of the devout party 
in France, where, but in too many respects, there is a rapid 
return towards the usages in vogue underLouisX1V.; influence 
of confessors, mistresses, and persecution of heretics. The 
manners of the present time, however, being less ferocious, 
the heretics of the day, who are the men of letters, are not 
sent to the stake, but only to St. Pelagie, or the prison of 
Poissy, where they are placed in the same apartment with 
the refuse of society, the galley convicts, not only morally, 
bet physicaliy repulsive from filth and disease. For a proot 
of this, see a book entitled, Histotre de ma Translation, 
par M. Magellon. 
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Each prefeet takes his tone from the minister. One half of 
these departmental sovereigns are lay Jesuits (Jesuits de robe 
courte,) like Messrs. Mathieu de Montmorency and Franchet. 
The other half know and dread, like M. de Villele, the pow- 
er of the Jesuits, and, in order to keep their places, show 
themselves but too willing to second, or at least connive at, 
the furtherance of their most unjust and dangerous projects. 

The priests, from one end of France to the other, consider 
themselves independent of the civil authorities, and not only 
disregard the laws when it is their fancy or their interest to 
do so, but even brave the king’s ministers. For an example 
of this it is only necessary to refer to the letter of the cardi- 
nal, archbishop of Toulouse (inserted in the French papers,) 
in whieh he beasts of not having deigned even to reply to 
the repeated orders of the minister of the interior, relative to 
the reading in the ecclesiastical seminaries the prepositions 
adopted by the clergy of France in 1682. Even the foulest 
crimes, committed by clergymen, seem to carry impunity 
with them. Witness the case of the curate, Mongrat, of St. 
Quentin, (department of the Isere) who having failed in se- 
ducing one of his parishioners, a young and handsome married 
woman, inveigled her into his apartment, under pretence of 
hearing her confession, and then, after violating her, cut her 
body in pieces and threw it into the Isere. This man might 
have been arrested, but justice on this eccasion was slow; 
he escaped into the territories of the king of Sardinia. This 
monarch, who had immediately delivered over to the French 
authorities Didier, accused of conspiracy, would of course 
not have refused doing the same by the wretch Mongrat, but 
it is known that a certain illustrious female at Paris requested 
the minister of the interior not to demand his being given up. 

Iloweyer, some recent circumstances have tended to oper 
the eyes of some members of the royal family upon the pre- 
sumption of the priesthood. The insolent refusal of the cler- 
gy of Paris to form part of the magnificent procession which 
accompanied the body of Louis XVIII. to St. Denis, because 
they wished that the royal remains should have been first 
earried to the church of Notre Dume, as was the case on the 
death of Henry IV. gave rise to an observation, very gene- 
rally assented to even at court, that if Louis XVIII. had not 
had the weakness to allow the priests to usurp a part of the 
royal authority, they would not have dared to refuse appear- 
ing athis funeral. Since 1815, the clergy and the noblesse, 
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guided in common by the cardinal de la Luzerne, the Abbé, 
duke de Montesquieu, Messrs. de Chateaubriand, de Villele, 
de Vitroles, &c., have been conspiring to destroy the consti- 
tutional system still but in its infancy, and to get possession of 
all the vantage grounds of power, by means and for the benefit 
of the occult government* and afterwards to re-establish the 
ancien régime, for this is the only word to which the hearts 
of the nobles and the clergy beat truly in response. The re- 
suscitation of the ancien régime is for them a return to youth 
and happiness. However, as they neared the goal of their 
wishes, some of the most enlightened amongst them became 
startled by thé warnings of that Nestor of diplomacy and poll- 
tical delinquency, the prince Talleyrand. This skilful states- 
man, who for the last thirty years has evinced such a politi- 
cal second-sight in foreseeing the coming destinies of France, 
has demonstrated to the ultras in various memoirs that it is 
impossible to restore the ancien régime; for the people will 
never consent, unless cajoled by the vote of the two chambers, 
to pay a thousand millions of francs in taxes, with that un- 
murmuring exactitude that marks the payment of their pre- 
sent contributions. ‘* To succeed in such a project,’ M. 
Talleyrand has said, “ you must place all the printing-presses 
in the hands of government, and, ina word, the king must be 
the only printer in the kingdom.”’ 

This observation revealed to M. de Chateaubriand his posi- 
tion. ‘This man of talent, in becoming after his first work a 
convert to the orthodoxy of power, has gained by his pen a 
peerage, embassies, a place in the ministry, the cordons bleu: 
of France and Russia, and a revenue of one hundred and fifty 
thousand franks during some years. But M. de Chateaubriand 
now perceives that his fate is similar to that of those able 
generals, who, during a time of war, are honoured, flattered, 
and rewarded, but in a dull piping time of peace, are thrown 
by as useless. If no, more republican pamphlets issue from 
the press, if legitimacy have no longer any enemies to combat, 
then M. de Chateaubriand’s “ occupation’s gone.’’? Such, 
during the last year, has been the position of this arch-hypo- 
crite and clever arranger of sonorous phrases. After the war 
in Spain, the acquisition of a devoted army to the Bourbons, 
and the lost battle of the elections, the cause of the country 
was despaired of, and no one any longer thought of either 


* Denounced by M. Madier de Nismes. See his drochure, in which he 
has advanced nothing but what is strictly true. 
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writing or reading liberal pamphlets. The game being over, 
advice was of no utility. M. de Pradt was silent. Benjamin 
Constant wrote religious sentimentality, M. Courier was 
afraid, and M. Etienne, who owes his celebrity to the Nain 
Jaune, trembled for the fate of the Constitutionel which 
brings him eighty thousand franes a year. From the moment 
that the liberal party thus sunk into silence and stupor, M. 
Chateaubriand became useless with all his value, and was 
turned out of the ministry with as little ceremony as is used 
in discharging a temporary lackey. It was in vain that he 
wrote pamphlet upon pamphlet; the first was read, the second 
alittle talked of, but the third passed zncognito from the press 
to oblivion. Stung with rage and disappointment, he raised 
the standard of revolt against the clergy, who can only pros- 
per by paralyzing the press, their direct enemy. 

This was the first cause of division between the clergy 
and the noblesse. -The division first showed itself between 
he chiefs of both parties, and then the journals, which exer- 
cise a most extensive influence in France, took up the war- 
ery. A second incentive to the discord that is beginning to 
blaze between the priests and the noblesse is, that the latter 
may be said to have gained their cause, they have got pos- 
session of the prefectures, the colonelcies, and al! the chamber 
of peers belongs to them, and the majority of the chamber of 
deputies. ‘Though they do not preside in the triounals, be- 
cause they are incapacitated by their ignorance énd hatred of 
a serious occupation, yet there are few provinciél courts that 
do not incline with deference to their wishes. Though it 
cannot be said that the present French judges are actually 
accessible to pecuniary bribes, yet. unfortunately, it may be 
affirmed that they are but too amenable to the influence of the 
clergy and the noblesse. There are, no doubt, to be found 
in each Cour Royale some men of probity and independenee, 
but these are noted down by M. Peyronnet, the present 
worthy minister of justice, as rank Jacobins, This impartial 
distributor of legal honours seems to have resolved to give 
the place of president or procureur general to no one who 
has not, by some striking act of servility, as.M Mangin de 
Saumur (in the affair of general Berton,) given a pledge of 
utter subserviency to government. 

Though the nobles do not hold the reins of power, they 
being both too ignorant and indolent, yet they may be said 
to possess the exercise of power, as its execution is almost 
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exclusively (with the exception of the tribunals) in their 
hands, They have also all that portion of it which gives 
eclat, and ministers to their pride and vanity, such as the 
great offices of state; and M de Villele, in choosing his under 
ministers, thought it prudent to have one at least amongst them 
bearing a distinguished name (M. Clermont de Tonnere, min- 
ister of marine;) and, indeed, it is well known that he would 
have given the six departments of the ministry, particularly 
that of the keeper of the seals and minister of justice, to pos- 
sessors of ancient titles, but that he could not find amongst 
the bearers of these illustrious names sufficient capacity or 
activity for the offices in question. . It thus appears that if 
the noblesse are not at the helm of affairs, it is because they 
are satisfied with state honours, and too lazy to qualify them- 
selves for its labours. 

The clergy <re far from occupying so favoured a position 
as the noblesse have attained. ‘The latter have every thing, 
or at least all -hat they wish for; the former have nothing. 
The clergy receive a certain salary from the state. But the 
minister of fizance might, upon the breaking out of a new 
war, or upon any other occasion of financial embarrassment, 
write to all the bishops, stating that there was a deficiency of 
funds in the treasury, and that their salaries must in conse- 
quence be reduced to eight or ten thousand frances a year. It 
would be dificult to convey an adequate idea of the satisfac~ 
tion which sich a circular from the minister of finance would 
give to the majority of Frenchmen. It is this precariousness 
of position that urges the clergy to make such daring attempts 
at regaining something of their former independence; they 
must, in fact, either conquer or perish. Besides the necessity 
which urges them, they are also moved by a sentiment of 
pride. It is with the sense of the most stinging humiliation 
that the French bishops see themselves sa/aried by the state; 
they, the successors of those haughty and ambitious prelates 
who only after due deliberation consented to pay voluntary 
contributions (dons gratuits) to even Louis XIV. to be thus 
obliged to depend for support upon a salary, and which salary 
is subject to the caprice of a chamber of deputies, where, in 
the annual discussion on the budget, any member may rise up 
and propose a dimunition in the sum set apart for the sup- 
port of the priesthood. But how are they to escape from 
this precarious and humiliating position? By acquiring real 
property. “ But,’’ says M, de Villcle, “ how are you to get 
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possession of this landed property?” “ Give us,’ reply the 
clergy, * the état civil, and take no notice of our refusal of 
funeral rites, and by means of confession alone, in twenty 
years, we shall be as rich as we were before the revolution: 
by terrifying the consciences of the dying possessors of 

church property we shall make them restore their ill-gotten 
wealth.”? This is the vantage ground the clergy are straining 
every nerve to attain. 

To understand the present state of France, it is necessary 
to comprehend the great importance of this vantage-ground. 
Under the existing laws of France, it is the mayors of the 
communes, the great majority of whom are noble (note this 
point, it is an important one,) who are entrusted with what is 
ealled V’état civil, that is to say, it is they who take legal 
cognizance of the birth of every child, who deliver burial 
certificates (extraits morfuaires,) and give validity to the 
marriage contract. - This contract must first be entered into 
before the mayor, after which the married couple may either 
go or not, as it pleases them, to’ the church to have the reli- 
gious ceremony performed. During the revolution, numbers, 
particularly amongst the peasantry, neglected this latter cere- 
mony. ‘They ceased to look upon marriage as a sacrament. 
Should the clergy obtain the état civil, then the religious 
ceremony of marriage must precede the contract at the muni~- 
cipality, which will be virtually transferring the functions of 
the mayors into the hands of the priests. Then the clergy 
will have the power as they have already the will, to refuse 
ehristian burial to all those who may die possessed of national 
or church property. ‘The sourees of wealth opened to them 
by this means are incalculable, for there are no sacrifices al- 
most that the peasantry will not be brought to consent to, 
rather than that their bodies should be kept out of consecrated 
ground. 

The clergy, who have all the imprudence of fanaticism, 
will, when possessed of this powerful engine (the état civzl,) 
either extort from the people these sacrifices, or else drive 
them to a state of desperation that may lead to asecond over- 
turning of the Bourbons. The danger is real, and so much 
the more so as all the young priests are as ignorant as they 
are fanatic. The clerical profession is so despised in France 
that none of the children of the middling classes are brought 
up tothe priesthood. <A few young men of family, such as 
the duke de Rohan, M. de Forbin, &c. take orders, because 
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they know that in a few years they shall be nominated ti 
bishoprics; but since 1815 the ranks of the clergy have been 
almost solely filled up by the sons of peasants. ‘These young 
boors are well pleased to be supported gratuitously in the 
seminaries instead of working in the fields. But vain have 
been all the pains taken by the leaders of the clergy (Messrs. 
de la Luzerne, de la Mennais, &c.) to give some tincture of 
information, some polish, and decency of deportment to these 
peasant-priests. The only acquirement they seem to have 
made, is that of a blind and burning fanaticism. The 
Bourbons, or at least their ministers, see all the danger of 
placing in such hands an instrument of such immense power 
as the état civil. “ Your lower clergy,” says M. de Villele 
to the devout party, ‘‘ are too ignorant and too fanatical to 
permit me to place in their hands so dangerous a weapon as 
that of the état civil.’’? To this the devout party reply, ** Let 
us establish openly the Jesuits, and we will recruit their ranks 
from the middling classes of society,—that class from whence 
sprung all the energy of the revolution, and the victories of 
her armies; for all the non-commissioned officers of that period 
were the sons of respectable parents. Let us make Jesuits 
from this class.”? *‘ Your remedy is too dangerous,”’ observes 
M. de Villele; “If 1 should give up to your experiment the 
middling class, which furnishes the nation with its chief force 
and talent, what would remain to the civil government? The 
Bourbons of France would soon become, what the doges of 
Venice were; in ten years the Jesuits would be the real kings 
of France. No, I shall not re-establish the Jesuits; find out 
some means of rendering less ignorant, and above all, less 
fanatical, your country curates, and | shall entrust them with 
the état civil.”’ 

Such is the struggle at present between the ministry and 
the devout party, the resnit of which must decide the future 
destinies of the kingdom. All the probabilities are in favour 
of the clergy and the Jesuits. 

But what will become of France, a country in which there 
is no genuine religious feeling, when it shall be governed by 
Jesuits in the name of religion? The alarmists say, there will 
be a civil war, and the great majority of the population will 
turn protestant. M. de Villele, who foresees with great 
alarm the state of general confusion likely to resultefrom en- 
trusting the clergy with the éfat civil, is endeavouring to 
urge the country mayors to oppose the pretensions of the 
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clergy. These functionaries, who, as we before stated, are 
in general of noble extraction, have become attached to their 
municipal prerogatives and white scarfs, which serve to dis- 
tinguish them from their neighbours, and enable them to 
exercise something like that feudal power which the revolu- 
tion deprived them of. 

We may appear to have dwelt too long upon these matters, 
but it would have been impossible to convey an accurate idea 
of the actual state of France without first laying before the 
reader the reasons which may urge the clergy to commence a 
combat, in which they must either vanquish or perish; and 
also the reasons why, to secure success, they must obtain pos- 
session of the é/at civil. 

The refusal to perform the funeral service over the body of 
M. Latrobe, at Troyes, forty leagues from Paris, in Novem- 
ber last, was an act of premature imprudence on the part of 
the fanatical bishop M. de Boulogne, the same who has been 
stigmatized by Madame de Stael, in her Considerations sur 
la Revolution Franguise; but it may serve as an example 
and a proof of the truth of what we have been stating. The 
prospect of the troubles likely to result from the efforts to 
extort the restoration of church property, sold during the re- 
volution, would be less gloomy, if there existed in France 
any real religious feeling, or disinterested belief; if ne infe- 
rior clergy had any thing like a sensible education and if the 
Jesuits were less Machiavelian and unprincipled. 

Paris may be said to be now, more than ever, the heart 
of France. Thither tend all those Frenchmen whose pursuit 
is either instruction, wealth, or pleasure. To all but the class 
of artizans, small shopkeepers, and peasants, a provincial life 
appears full of ennui. This feeling has been on the increase 
for the last twenty years amongst all those who possess a 
competence. The women, from their more sedentary habits, 
are particularly affected by this zedium. In the south and 
west of France the Jesuits, with their usual skill, have taken 
advantage of this circumstance. They have got up religious 
ceremonies for the: amusement of the women; they have re- 
vived the magnificent processions of the catholic church; the 
preparations for which occupy their imaginations before hand, 
and the solemnity furnishes conversation for weeks after- 
wards. In the confessional the Jesuits show great indulgence 
towards female peccadilloes, the most reprehensible of which 
result from those daily meetings of the twe sexes in church, 
TUNRF, 1825,—-No. 278 evi 
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which afford such facilities to the intriguing and inflammable 
natures of the women of the south. The abbé Fayet, a very 
keen-sighted person, has established female clubs in some of 
the southern provinces. The same abbé Fayet, who is an 
excellent preacher, and one of the leaders of the clergy, ac- 
quired great celebrity at the court of Napoleon, by a written 
declaration of love that he made to the princess of Wagram, 
who is of the royal blood of Bavaria, but whose want of ex- 
ternal advantages might have secured her from such a propo- 
sition. The Jesuits are triumphant in the south of France; from 
Marseilles to Bayonne, and from Bayonne to Nantes and Or- 
leans, the number of women not devoted to their interests is 
very few indeed. Toulouse may be said to be the head-quarters 
of their power; and such has been its influence, that it is not an 
unfrequent occurrence in that town to hear persons, otherwise 
not deficient in good sense, justify the death of Calas, and 
term the massacre of St. Bartholomew a salutary rigour. In 
the Etoile, a journal belonging to the Jesuits, and edited by 
M. Genoude, one of their ames damnées, there was, a short 
time back, (Nov. 30th) an article in defence of the assassina- 
tions in Spain. One of the expressions contained in this 
article was gue les immolations n’etaient pas des assussinats. 
This atrocious maxim has had the most astonishing success at 
Toulouse, where a few years since general Ramel was assas- 
sinated. Rut if the Jesuits reign triumphant in the south of 
France, they are execrated in the east and north. At Lisle, 
Metz, Strasbourg, Colmar, Besancon, Bourg, and Grenoble, 
their machinations are looked upon with horror. The people 
of Alsace entertain such a hatred of them, particularly since 
the pretended conspiracy of Colmar (one of the most unprin- 
cipled acts of turpitude on record,) supposed to be of 
their forming, that they would scarcely hesitate to re-act the 
Sicilian Vespers against them. It then appears, that the 
party who wish to establish theocratic government in France, 


have the south along with them, but the north against. 
them. : 


The two chief places where the Jesuits hold their mectings, 
are at Montrouge, a little hamlet near Paris, and at St. Acheul, 
near Amiens. They purchase land every year to the amount 
of two million of francs; whence the funds come, is as vet a 
secret. The purchases are made in the name of a layman; 
so that if the government even wished, they could not seize 
this property. The Jesuits have also established little semi- 
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naries in several of the departments, where they educate al- 
most gratuitously a certain number of chosen pupils. This im- 
portant measure has been executed by M. de la Mennais, 
brother to the celebrated abbé de la Mennais, author of a work 
entitled de 1’ Indifference en Matiére de Réligion. The no- 
blesse of Lyons, which dates no further back than a hundred 
years, being sprung from persons who made their fortunes by 
trade, is despised by the military noblesse, and has embraced 
the cause of the Jesuits with all the zeal of a parvenu desir- 
ous of increasing his consideration. It is these Lyonese no- 
bles who furnish the Jesuits with funds for the support of the 
little seminaries in the twenty neighbouring depariments. 
These facts are well known in France, but nobody dares to 
publish them. The count de Santo Domingo has lately been 
eondemned toa long imprisanment for haying revealed the 
present organization of the Jesuits. According to his state- 
ment, M. Fortis, general of the Jesuits at Rome, aided by a 
committee of eight cardinals, directs the measures of the Jesuits 
in France. The celebrated abbé de la Mennais, who will 
be shortly a eardinal, is the chief of general Fortis’s staff. He 
is at this moment at Rome. His departure from Paris fur- 
nished a subject of mirth to the higher circles for some time, 
for the abbé could not conceal the grief with -which he 
yielded to the voice of duty, that called himso far away from 
his mistress, the pretty and celebrated madame C****. The 
Abbé duke de Rohan is also an agent of the Jesuits at Rome; 
but from his want of capacity his 76/e is confined to merely 
watching the motions of the duke de Laval, the minister of 
M. de Villele. M. de Villele, though detesting the Jesuits, 
yet yields step by step to them. He sees that they will one 
day drive him from power; but like the duke Decazes, he en- 
deavours to defer that day to as distant a period as possible, 
by subserviency and concession to them. M. de Villele has 
neglected to make an auxiliary of Leo XII. This pope, now 
an ultra and a fanatic, was in his youth a man of intellect and 
pleasure, nay, of libertinism. As there is no place where the 
Jesuits are more cordially hated than at Rome, M. de Villele 
might have made use of the powerful assistance of the Domini- 
cans, who possess great influence at the papal court. But to 
accomplish this, he should have had an ambassador who was 
both anti-jesuitical and sincerely devoted to his interests. But 
the duke de Laval is far from being such a man, and is be- 
sides under the surveillance of the Abbé duke de Rohan. 
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There is also at Rome madame Recamier, a lady celebrated 
some twenty years ago for her beauty, who has twenty-five 
thousand franes a year for watching both the duke de Laval 
and de Rohan. The result of this oversight of M. de Villele 
is, that the Jesuits are already too powerful for him; they in- 
sult him and his prefects. These latter, dreading to lose their 
places, throw no obstacles in the way of these holy fathers. 
It is only since the accession of Charles X. to the throne 
that the Jesuits avow openly that they are Jesuits: under the 
éxisting laws such an avowal renders them liable to certain 


pains and penalties. The fear that the minister, seeing his 


ruin approach, might, from an effort of despair, put the laws 
in execution against them, has been the cause that the point 
of communication between the Jesuits of Rome and those of 
France is established in the convent of Brigué at the foot of 
the Simplon in the Vallais. It is now the general opinion 
that M. de Villele’s subserviency is nearly exhausted, and 
that the last step of his retrograde movement before the invad- 
ing army of the Jesuits will be the elat civil, which they 
now consider themselves strong enough to insist upon, but 
which it is said the minister will have the courage to refuse. 

To finish this sketch of the actual state of parties and pas- 
sions in France, we must say a few words upon the great 
financial question, the indemnity to the emigrés, which Will 
form one of the principal subjects of discussion in the session 
of 1825. The chief noblemen and favourites (such as the 
dukes de Fitzjames, de Grammont, de Montmorency, Messrs. 
de Latil, de Bruges, and de Vitrolles,) by whom Charles X. 
is surrounded, are inimical to M. de Villele: This minister’s 
maintenance in power is owing solely to the persuasion which 
the king has, that he is the only man in France who pos- 
sesses sufficient financial talent to accomplish so arduous and 
important a measure as the indemnity to the emigrés. M. 
Franchet, prefect of police, he who has earned a name for 
himself in the annals of French gallantry by persecuting three 
defenceless ladies (lady Oxford, Mrs. Hutchinson, and the 
countess de Bourke,) and who has lately caused professor 
Cousin to be arrested at Dresden, is a staunch Jesuit and a 
sworn enemy to M. de Villele. This he has shown by en- 
deavouring to counteract the conciliatory measures by which 
M. de Villele sought to render popular the commencement of 
the reign of Charles X. M. de Villele has no personal wish 
to give an indemnity to the emigrés; he brings forward that 
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measure solely because it is necessary to maintain him in 
power. The ultra party, whom upon this occasion the Jesuits 
have left to the guidance of their own stupidity, a stupidity 
that exceeds all belief, are so totally incapable of any financial 
combination, that M. de Villele is not without a hope, that 
the absurdity of their amendments will prevent the measure 
from passing in the session of 1825, and defer it for another 
year. The Jesuits are jealous of the emigrés on account of this 
indemnity, for they had hoped that that of the clergy would 
have accompanied it, or at least that the nine hundred millions 
proposed to be granted would have been equally divided be- 
tween the lay and clerical claimants. The uitra party, thus 
abandoned by the Jesuits, or but luke-warmly served by them, 
have no’other resource than to entrust the conduct of their 
cause to the old and wily Talleyrand, who, notwithstanding 
his seventy summers, has still the soundest head in France. 
But the actual chiefs of this party feel so sensibly their own in- 
sufficiency in presence of the genius of ‘Taileyrand, that they 
have, under the ridiculous pretext of his being one of the 
most unprincipled men in France, refused to give him the di- 
rection of their affairs. 

Besides this want of capacity in the ultra party, there is also 
a want of unanimity. They are split into three principal divi- 
sions. The most heedless and fooiish division wish that the sum 
to be granted may be employed in purchasing from the present 
possessors (for the most part peasants,) the lands formerly 
belonging to the emigrés, so that they may re-enter upon 
their hereditary possessions. M. de Villele encourages uuder- 
hand these measures, hoping that their foolish propositions 
may frighten Charles X. and shock the good sense of the 
dauphin, and thus defer the passing of the law to the session 
of 1826, in which case he (Viilele) will keep firm in his piace 
for another year. ‘The second division following their differ- 
ent degrees of folly, insist that the emigrés should receive 
double the price for which their lands were sold, inasmuch as 
these lands are now, from the improvements in agriculture, 
&c. worth double what they were in 1794. The third divi- 
sion consists of the old court noblesse, a great number of 
whom were the companions in debauch of the count d’ Artois. 
This division is guided by M. de Chateaubriand; their wish 
is that the whole amount of the debts of the emigrés should 
be first deducted from the indemnity, after which the remain- 
der to be distributed proportionably to the losses oi each indi- 
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vidual. This arrangement would be highly disadvantageous 
to the little provincial noblesse, whose debts are immeasura- 
bly less than those of the extravagant nobles of the court. 
Besides these divisions, there are stiJ] other minor shades of 
difference between the emigrés; but these we shall not stop to 
describe, trusting that we have already succeeded in convey- 
ing to the reader an accurate idea of the two great interests or 
passions that will animate the speakers in the session of 1825. 

We trust also that we have not failed in exhibiting the char- 
acter of the man who has the reins of power at present in his 
hands, M. de Villele. who is a person of little conscience, but 
great finesse and flexibility; very prudent and cautious in his 
measures, unless when to please his master he finds it neéces- 
sary to put his name to some absurd ordonnance. In a word, 
the only object of M. de Villele is to keep in place. With 
this view he will endeavour to carry through the indemnity, 
in like manner as he undertock the war with Spain, though it 
was against his judgment, for he thought the experiment a 
hazardous one for the Bourbons, not supposing the army 
would have been so easily won over. 

The chiefs of the emigrés, the Montmorencys, the Talarus, 
&c., are altogether devoid of capacity, so that unless they put 
themselves under the guidance of the most skilful knave in 
peeps, Talleyrand, they will but blunder on from folly to 
ally. 

The chiefs of the Jesuitical party are, on the contrary, 
amongst the cleverest men in France; the Abbé de la Men- 
nais; M. de Latil, the confessor of Charles X., and who was 
the intimate friend of all his mistresses; the Abbé Ronsin, 
superior of the convent of Montrouge, and chief of the Je- 
suits at Paris; Messrs. Fayet, Forbin, &c., have more talent 
and real knowledge of France, than any equal number of 
Frenchmen. This party must either conquer or perish; for 
if, before ten years, they cannot get into their hands the edu- 
eation of the French youth, and acquire a full controul over the 
French press, France will become a protestant country, or at 
least adopt a reformation called for by the spirit of the age. 
Indeed, the first germs of this reformation are visible to the 
keen-sighted in the sentiments of the society de la Morale 
Chretienne, which has been attacked with such fury by the 
Etoile, a journal belonging to the Jesuits. This society, de 
la Morale Chretienne, has for its chief supporters, the liberal 
neers, the duke de Broglie and Boissy d’Anglas (a protes- 
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tant,) and Messrs. de Saint Aulaire, de Stael, and other en- 
lightened individuals of,rank. The duchess de Broglia, 
(daughter of Madame de Stael) has written a homily in favour 
of this society, which may acquire an historical importance, 
if the chair of St. Peter should cortinue to be long filled by 
so narrow-minded and imprudent a fanatic as Leo XII. What 
is most to be dreaded in any attempt at reformation in France 
is, the effect of that total indifference with regard to religion 
entertained by all those who are less than forty years ef age, 
and have more than six thousand francs a year. Nothing i 

more frequent than to hear persons of the better classes of 
society say at table, and with that heedlessness so inherent in 
the French character, ‘‘ it is necessary to go to church on 2 
Sunday, as an example to the children and servants;’ and re- 
mark, that this avowal is made in the hearing of those very 
children and servants. 

It may not be uninteresting to give some idea of the cha- 
racters of those persons who “for the last twelve years have 
most enjoyed the confidence of Charles X. M. de Vitrolles 
is a rowé who plays the same part near the king as did Chan- 
derlos de Laclos (author of the Liaisons Dangereuses) near 
the duke of Orleans (Zgalité). M. de Latil, the king’s con- 
fessor, is as profound as he is unprincipled; his political talents 
are of the first order, but unless he should he bribed by a 
present share of power, a place in the ministry, he would 
prefer giving the weight of these talents to the Jesuitical 
party, rather than to that of the noblesse. M. de Bruges is 
of a daring and obstinate character; he was a general in the 
Prussian service, during the emigration. He is a sort of Ajax 
about the king. At the present moment, however, there is 
some coolness between Charles X. and him. The duke de 
Fitzjames. is rather a reasonable person upon most points, 
except that of birth, upon which subject he entertains all the 
prejudices of his ancestors, the Stuarts. He has no incon- 
siderable portion of intellect, but is devoid of patience, and 
too much addicted to gallantry and the bottle to permit him 
to take an active or prominent part in politics. He has been 
cuilty of one great imprudence, that of turning into ridicule 
the society of the sacred heart of Jesus. This is a species 
of jugglery with which the Jesuits excite the imagination of 
the women in the provinces. The image before which they 
are called to prostrate themselves is of the most repulsive 
nature. It is the figure of a man with the breast cloven, and 
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exhibiting a bleeding heart. There is no public execution 
in Europe at pr esent, that offers so hideous and revolting a 
spectacle as this; its parallel can only be found amongst some 
of the horrible superstitions of India, and yet the women are 
enraptured with it. There is something romantic and touch- 
ing in the word heart, which immediately inflames their 
imaginations. It is in presence of this bloody and frightful 
pic'ure, that most of the young girls of high rank are now 
brought up, in an institution near the Hotel des Invalides, 
founded by the duchess de Grammont. The duke de Fitz- 


ames, in alluding to this circumstance, indulged in some 
J ’ ~ 


pleasantries, but was soon made sensible of his error by the 
vengeance of the Jesuits, who discovered and made public 
the name of the man of letters who was paid by the duke to 
write the speeches which he delivered in the chamber of 
peers. 

Let us now take a rapid view of the perfect nullity of 
opinion, to which M. de Villele has continued to reduce, 
within the last three years, all the public functionaries, and 
other persons in theemploy of government. All the prefects 
and sub-prefects, the inspectors, collectors, officers, and clerks 
of the customs and excise, all the chiefs and employés of the 
administration of the domains and forests, all the receivers 
general and particular, of taxes, together with their subalterns, 
down to the lowest grade, are reduced to the same state of 
passive obedience as the military. <A prefect of a depart- 
ment, as well as the poor clerk at twelve hundred frances a 
year salary, who refuses to vote as the minister wills, or who 
takes in the Constitutionnel, or the Courier Francais (this 
last the only sincerely liberal journal in France), is dismissed 
without any ceremony. It often happens, that a prefect, to 
prove his zeal in the cause of the minister, siezes upon these 
two journals (the Constitutionnel and Courier), in transitu, 
and prevents them from ever reaching the subscribers. 

Great numbers of Frenchmen of mature age, who enter- 

tained sober and reasonable patriotic sentiments as long as 
they saw any chance of a real constitutional government with 
two independent chambers being established in their country, 
have now resigned these sentiments as chimerical, and only 
seek for an opportunity to sell themselves. Those amongst 
them who have most forecast treat with the Jesuits; the most 
needy succumb to M. de Villele. The minister, in order to 
find place for these recruits, has allowed eight thousand persons, 
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who have been in the service of government for thirty years, 
to retire on pensions. Fhis measure has a two-fold advan- 
tage. He makes a parade of economy, by suppressing four 
thousand of these places, while, at the same time, he has four 
thousand new places with which to reward his proselytes. 
No one, of course, will be unreasonable enough to allude to 
the additional expense of the eight thousand retiring pensions. 
M. de Villele, it is said, does not despair of bringing to 
reason even the most staunch of liberal deputies. M. La- 
fitte surrendered last year. Messrs. C. Perrier and Delessert 
look with a longing eye, it is thought, towards the peerage. 
General Foy and Benjamin Constant are very poor, and at 
Paris, the worst, of plague-spots is that of poverty; it soon 
makes a solitude around you. M. Royer Collard, the most 
powerful and closest reasoner of the centre gauche, would 
not, it is supposed, refuse a good place. 

To conclude the sketch of the liberal party, sold, or to be 
sold, there remain a few words to be said upon the Constitu- 
dionnel, which, with its twenty thousand subscribers, forms 
a kind of power in the state. Messrs. Etienne, deputy, Jouy 
and Jay, principal proprietors and editors, are thought to 
Uisplay some symptoms of yielding to the all-prevading in- 
fluence of the minister. It is not probable that they will 
altogether range themselves under his banner, as the gross 
receipts of their journal being 1,400,000 frances a year, the 
sacrifice necessary on his part would be too enormous. But 
it has been remarked for some time back, that the attacks 
made by this journal upon M. de Villele are far from being 
as direct and bitter as the circumstances would have warrant~- 
ed. This same species of ménagement for the minister has 
also been observable in the speéches of M. Benjamin Con- 
stant. The only dangerous adversaries then that M. de Villele 
has to fear, are the headlong and,furious members of the cdé¢é 
droit, Messrs. de la Bourdonnaye, Delalot, and others, 
who were formerly his friends. However, these individuals 
are far from possessing the powerful eloquence of general 
Foy, the deeply-wounding sarcasms of Benjamin Constant, 
the keen and polished pleasantries of M. Chauvelin, or the 
irresistable reasoning .powers of Messrs. Royer Collard, 
Daunou, and Koecklin; these two last-mentioned persons are 
the most incorruptible men in Franee. 

To conclude this rather long account of the present state 


of sig some mention must be made of the people. All 
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the peasants, little country shop-keepers, and aubergisies, 
enjoy a state of great prosperity. For them the cause of the 
revolution has been gained since 1810. Since the assignats 
have been replaced by coined money, this immense majority 
of the French nation have gradually increased their comforts, 
and are now perfectly at ease, and without any inquietude. 
They look upon the Bourbons comme un inconvénient, 
mais comme un inconvénient peu embarrassant. - They 
dislike the nobles a little, but it is the priests only whom 
they really hate. Numbers of this class, who are well lodged, 
fed, and clothed, frequently work only five days in the week; 
so prosperous is the state in which they find themselves, 
particularly in the east and north of the kingdom. From 
Rennes to Rouen, from Rouen to Amiens, and from Lisle to 
Metz, at Strasbourg, Besancon, Dijon, Lyons, and Grenoble, 
they are on a par, in point of.comfort and civilization, with 
the peasantry of Scotland and Belgium. * The peasantry of 
the south, towards Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rochelle, Nantes, 
&c. are much less happy and less civilized. The revolution 
has but very slightly modified them. The curates, who are 
much more fanatic in those parts of the kingdom, have re- 
tained too much influence. The geographical centre of 
France, represented by the town of Bourges, is proverbially 
eelebrated for the stupidity of its inhabitants. ‘The country 
from Moulins to Bordeaux may be considered the Beotia of 
France. 

If from the peasants we ascend to the manufacturers and 
tradesmen of every kind, we shall find the great majority of 
them prosperous and happy. From the great population of 
France being accustomed to be well clothed, lodged, and fed, 
the internal commerce of the country is in the most flourish- 
ing condition, and enriches all those engaged in it. The 
class of these traders and manufacturers who gain twenty 
thousand francs a year, and put by ten thousand, also look 
upon the Bourbons, and particularly upon M. de ‘Villele, as 
un inconvénient. This class has for a long time worn the 
order of the Lys, asa kind of defence against the petty perse- 
cutions of the sub-prefect and mayor; a species of dwarf 
tyrants, not a little formidable to the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince. The chief ambition of this class at present is, to get 
the order of the legion of honour, and to be on good terms 
with the directors of the Little Seminaries, and the sociely, 
of the sacred heart of Jesus. These two last objects once 
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attained, the sub-prefect and the mayor are more inclined to 
fear than persecute them. All the generals and officers on 
half-pay, who live retired in the provinces, are eager enough 
to vote for M. de Villele’s candidates, in order to shelter 
themselves from the tracasseries of the curates. The French 
military and clergy abhor each other. They are, in fact, the 
members of two rival bodies, who only agree in one point, 
that of esteeming only themselves, and maltreating all the 
rest of their fellow-citizens; each would wish to become an 
imperium tin imperio. 

It is the middling class of persons, who follow no profes- 
sion or trade, but live in the provinces upon a competence of 
from six to ten thousand francs a year, that furnishes the 
youth that fill the schools and colleges in Paris, and who form 
the greatest stumbling block in the way of the Bourbons, of 
Messrs. de la Mennais, Ronsin, and even of M. de Villele. 
This class of Z2beral young men, whose minds are imbued 
with the writings of Voltaire and Rousseau, and the political 
pamphlets of Benjamin Constant, despise equally M. Latil 
and the French clergy, M. Etienne, Jay, and the Constitu- 
tionnel, which is said to be on the turn. The idol of these 
young men is general Lafayette, the only great character of 
the revolution that remains unbought. The eight thousand 
richest individuals of this class come to Paris to study law and 
medicine; after a sojourn of four or five years, they return 
to their respective provinces; the young physicians all deists, 
and filled with a hearty contempt for the priests; the young 
advocates, avoues, and notaries, inspired with a hatred of 
absolute monarchy, and dreaming of the king of France be- 
ing reduced to the dimensions of a president of the United 
States of America. Experience, however, soon divests them 
of the Utopian part of their opinions, su improbable in an 
old monarchy like France, where every one is willing to bar- 
ter himself, if not precisely for money, at least for a cross or a 
ribbon. But as long as the press can be preserved from fall- 
ing under the paralyzing controul of the Jesuits, the educa- 
tion of the French youth, which was excellent from 1794 to 
1802; debasing under M. de Fontanes and Napoleon, from 
1802 to 1814; reasonable and philosophical, in despite of the 
professors, from 1814 to 1820; but to deteriorate which, alto- 
eether, has been the wish of those in power since 1822; this 
education, we repeat, must necessarily form men averse to 
both priests and nobles; men who will not ostensibly make 
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any attempt to overturn the present dynasty (of the danger 
of that they are too well aware,) but who would willingly 
applaud, and secretly encourage, those who should be bold 
enough to reduce the present ruler of France within the limits 
of a constitutional monarch, such as George LV. Their wish 
would be, to see their country governed by a constitutional 
king, but without a bench of bishops and predominant aris- 
tocracy, as in England. For never will French vanity allow a 
privileged class of nobles to take root in public opinion, and 
exact, as a matter of hereditary right, the deference ond sub- 
mission of their fellow-citizens. 


CARDAN’S LIFE. 


Hieronymi Cardani Mediolanensis de Propria Vita Liber. 
Mimsteledami, Apud Joannem favesteinum. 1654. 
12mo. pp. 288. 


JeromME CarpbAN was the most remarkable, and, at the 
time, considered one of the greatest men of the sixteenth 
century. More was written and said about him, and he him- 
self wrote more, than almost any other writer of the age. 
He was consulted as one who had preternatural information; 
by some he was almost adored as a demi-god; by others, he 
was hated as an impostor and a villain; and by others, pitied 
or despised as a madman. His bitterest antagonist, the elder 
Scaliger, confessed that at times he wrote as one inspired, 
and at others as an idiot. Artists frequently came from dis- 
tant parts of the country, that they might take his portrait. 
He was a mathematician, and is celebrated as the inventor of 
one of the most important rules in algebra, which goes by 
his name. He was a physician, and his advice was requested 
from all parts. He was invited by the king of Denmark to 
reside-in his dominions, and being sent for from Italy to 
Scotland, cured the archbishop of St. Andrews of a disorder 
which had bidden defiance to the most skilful physicians in 
the country: he is hence mentioned as a magician by the 
Scotch historians. He was an astronomer, and yet he be- 
lieved in astrology; and at the same time, an eminent meta- 
physician and moral philosopher. He was called a polypus 
of science—cut off one head, and a score sprang up—refute 
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iim in one department, yet his fame and reputation stood 
upon the footing of half a dozen others. He was as singular 
in his birth and death as in his life; in the womb his mother 
attempted to destroy him by means of deleterious drugs, and 
he was ushered into the world with fearful signs: 


“ The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discord sung; 
His mother felt more than a mother’s pain.” 


During his life he was afflicted with the pains of poverty, 
and the miseries of professional authorship, but these have 
happened to many men; his misfortunes were peculiar—a 
wandering and unsettled mode of existence, and the being 
charged with theft and all sorts of dishonesty, moral and 
literary, were nothing to his family anxieties; his eldest son 
was ignominiously executed for the murder of his wife, and 
he himself was compelied more than once to imprison his 
youngest son, who was an unprincipled knave, and whom he 
was compelled to disinherit and disown. It has been men- 
tioned that Cardan was an astrologer; he, it is said, predicted 
his own death at a particular time, and starved himself to 
prove the truth of the prophecy. The events, however, of 
the life of this singular personage are not so remarkable as 
the portrait of his mind which he has left us in the book, of 
the contents of which we will proceed to give an account. 

Cardan, in this production, did not think*proper to fol- 
low the ordinary mode of biography; he does not begin with 
his birth and his infaney, and thus narrate in order the inei- 
dents of his life. The manner of the book is as singular as 
the matter. He divides ali the qualities and properties inci- 
dental to man under different heads, which he affixes to the 
beginning of a chapter, and proceeds to describe his own in- 
dividual peculiarities under each; as for instance, de Stutura 
et Forma corporis; de Valetudine; de Moribus et Animi 
vitio, et Erroribus. Thus giving, as it were, a reguiar inven- 
tory of his whole effects, intellectual, moral, and personal. 
His life is like the statistical statement of the surveyor of a 
parish—every thing connected with him has its separate and 
peculiar notice, down to his very food, his clothes, and his 
exercise. He takes the height and breadth, and marks of his 
person, as a curious traveller would measure the pyramids. 
The interest of narrative never entered into his mind; his 
book is a record of facts, which he felt he was called upon 
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to make, before so singular a being disappeared from the face 
of the earth. A naturalist would thus describe an animal he 
had never met with, and never expected to see again. A mi- 
neralogist, in stringing together an account of the external ap- 
pearances, the component parts and different uses of a mineral, 
would be just as accurate and just as jejune. It is, perhaps, 
the most difficult book to get through that was ever writ- 
ten, which contained so many remarkable circumstances. He 
writes as if he were giving evidence in a court of justice, and 
every sentence was an answer to a question put to him. It 
mattered not to him who read his work; for he seems to have 
written it under the influence of an imperious sense of duty, 
as if some superior being had demanded the items of his ex- 
istence. It is like a last account given in to be summed up, 
on the day when every man shall know his doom. 

We will proceed to turn over the leaves of the little volume 
before us, and make a few extracts as we go along from the 
different chapters as they occur, paying chief attention to 
those parts which tend to distinguish the most remarkable 
traits in the character of this singular person. By so doing, 
we hope to gain another object, that of making this interest- 
ing work better known to the generality of re aders, and thus 
ensuring a more particular notice of it than is commonly 
paid. 
The first chapter our auto-biographer entitles “ Patria et 
Majores,”’ in which he gives a very particular account of the 
family of Cardan. The duration of life always seems to have 
been a very favourite speculation with him, probably in cen- 
sequence of his astrological studies, and the prediction relative 
to his own death. He therefore dwells, with manifest plea- 
sure, on the remarkable longevity for which his ancestors 
were distinguished. The sons of his grandfather, he tells us, 
lived respectively to the ages of ninety-three, eighty-eight, 
eighty-six; and their sons again to those of eighty-eight, 
ninety-six, seventy-four, eighty- -four; and his father to that 
of eighty. With the same delight, he reckons up the years 
of his maternal relations. His astrological propensities lead 
him to pay particular attention to all coincident events; and 
he mentions in this chapter, with a laudable minuteness, that 
his maternal grandfather spent part of his time in prison, at 
the very same period of life that this wholesome restraint was 
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He gives a whole chapter to the account of his birth and 
ihe astrological situation of the stars at the time of it. 

There is something very singular in the mode in which 
Cardan speaks of his parents. To his mother, he does not 
seem to have owed much, but of both he speaks with the 
utmost indifference, and probably never felt a spark of natu- 
ral affection for either, and only mentions them, because they 
were his parents, and should therefore be known. Of his 
father, (who appears to have been a man of austere morals, 
for he would not allow an old gentleman to leave his ill-gotten 
wealth to his son, merely observing, male parta esse) he 
says, that he had a ruddy complexion, and could, like a cat, 
see in the night, was very fond of Fuclid, and had round 
shoulders, (Hrat Euclidis operum studiosus et humeris 
incurvis.) He gives this laconic character of his mother. 
‘‘ My mother was given to anger, had an excellent memory 
and a good wit, was low in stature, fat and pious.”’ 

Under the head of De Valetudine he informs us, that 
he has been generally so free from the disease called the he- 
morrhoides and the gout, that he has oftener sought to bring 
them on, rather than drive them away. ‘‘ It was my practice, 
(he afterwards adds) a practice at which many wondered, to 
bring on some disorder, if [ happened to have none upon me, 
as I have just observed of the gout. The reason of this is, 
that in my opinion pleasure consists in the subsiding of pre- 
ceding pain. Now if pain be voluntary, it can be made 
to cease at pleasure. And I have found out that [ cannot 
exist without a certain degree of pain, for when it altoge- 
ther ceases, I feel so impetuous a fury seize my mind, that a 
moderate quantity of voluntary pain is much more safe, and 
renders me much more respectable. For this reason I bite 
my lips, distort my fingers, pinch my skin and the tender 
fleshy part of the left arm even to tears. Thus I have been 
able to live without reproach. I havea horror by nature of 
standing on lofty places, however broad, and have always en- 
tertained the greatest apprehensions of hydrophobia. Some- 
times I have been filled, with what I may term a heroic 
passion, Which has often led me to the thought of putting an 
end to myself.”’ 

Under the head of exercise, (de exercitatione) he tells us 
that one of his amusements was to traverse the streets in 
arms during the night, in towns where he happened to be 
residing, contrary to the orders of the magistrates. At one 
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time it was his practice to spend the whole of the day, from 
dawn to dusk, in athletic exercises, and then, in a state of 
profuse perspiration, sit down to some musical instrument; 
after which, he would frequently wander about the whole 
night. Afterwards he gives a most particular account of his 
diet, and puts down a bill of fare, consisting of all those arti- 
cles which he was in the habit of eating. ‘He observes, that 
he used medicine sparingly, “preterquam populeonis unguento 
usus sum, vel ursi adipe, aut oleo nympharum qguibus inunge- 
bantur loca xvu. femora, pedum plantz, cervi, cubiti, carpt, 
tempora, jugulares, cor, jecur, superius labium.”’ 

Until the age of forty-three, his principle seems to have 
been to do the thing which promised him most pleasure, 
and this recklessness of consequences he attributes to the 
prediction that he would not survive his fortieth year. 

In the chapter (xxxvi1) on “dreams,” and that (x ir) 
which he entitles, *‘ things quite beyond nature,” he relates 
so many extraordinary visions, prodigies, and miracles, as to 
give no slight confirmation to the opinion of those who con- 
sider him to have been a madman. ‘There can be no doubt 
but that frequently his imagination got the better of his rea- 
son, and that for a long time together, he lived under an in- 
ferior kind of mental hallucination, in which, though he was 
never led to forget himself entirely, his mind seemed haunted 
by a shadow of itself—an interior consciousness which a man 
in a fever sometimes experiences, and which Cardan felt and 
watched within him as the operations of a superior being. 
The visions which were presented to his imagination in these 
intellectual wanderings were painted in such vivid colours, 
and so frequently occurred, that he was often totally unable to 
distinguish the reality from these creations of his fancy. The 
result of this confusion was that carelessness of the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, between the true and the false, 
which marks his life, as well as the work before us. He has 
been suspected of insincerity—it has been said that this book 
abounds with lies—that it contains very much that is untrue, 
we are ready to allow, but Cardan himself was very far from 
knowing it to be so. All we can grant to the calumniators of 
this unfortunate philosopher is, that he sometimes indulged in 
exaggeration, and that he had not proper ideas of the import- 
ance of the distinction between truth and falsehood. He 
tells us, for instance, when he is giving an account of the 
various disorders with which he had been afflicted, that during 
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a fever in his youth, ‘* sudor fluxit tantus, ut lecto superato, 
per tabulas in terran defluxerit.”” In another place he grave- 
ly informs us, that he learned the Latin language in a dream. 
‘‘ Post aliquot annos, somnio in spem hujus secundz (ling. 
Lat. peritia) injectus sum: modum tamen non videbam, nisi 
quantum miraculo ad intelligendam Lat. linguam adjustus fui!” 
Dreams seem to have been his natural element; in the chapter 
‘on my books,”’ he says, “ that the cause which has induced 
me to write, J have mentioned above, viz. that I was directed 
so to do in a dream more than four times, as I have elsewhere 
testified, and also by an ardent desire of handing down my 
name to posterity.”’ 

In cap. xtv11, this singular character asserts that he has al- 
ways been attended with a familiar spirit, who gave him a 
previous knowledge of events, and otherwise assisted him. 

His intimacy with his spirit does not seem to have been 
ever familiar, for why it should be peculiar to himself, and 
wherefore it’s communications were not conveyed in clearer 
language, seem to have puzzled him much. 

To those who are curious in the history of the human 
mind, and love to speculate upon its nature and faculties, 
few characters will be found more valuable for such ends 
than that of Jerome Cardan. The very eccentricities of the 
orbit of a star assist the philosopher in determining its true 
path. Common and every-day minds roll past us without 
presenting any tangible points which we may seize and hold 
fast by, till they have undergone sufficient examination. But 
those which are gigantic and irregularly formed, like that of 
Cardan, now bounding with inconceivable rapidity, and now 
heaving and labouring in their progress, present a multitude 
of favourable opportunities, during which we may make our 
observations. ‘The literary labours of Cardan, though now 
obsolete, and very rarely consulted by any but the indus- 
trious historian of learning, were, in their time, the founda- 
tion of a very high snd well deserved reputation. They 
advanced the interests of literature perhaps more than any 
other productions of their time; not so much by a well- 
arranged and valuable collection of useful knowledge, as by 
their extraordinary singularities. The reader of Cardan is 
half inclined to agree with himself in believing that a supe- 
rior being condescended at times to animate his form. The 
brightest ideas, and the most piercing and profound views 
are constantly flashing forth—but it is lamentable to add, 
JUNE, 1825.—No. 278 59 
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from amidst the most dreary dullness, unacknowledged pla- 
giarisms, and passages of absolute fatuity. The sensations 
which are felt on the perusal of some of the pieces of Cardan, 
we can compare to nothing else than an attempt to read a 
book in “ the murky pitch of night, ”? unassisted by any light, 
except the occasional vivid clare of the lightning, which for 
an instant illumines the page and then again leaves all in a 
*‘ darkness which may be felt.’” But the very absurdity, the 
daring contradictions, and the almost inspired assertions, as 
they seemed to be, unconfirmed as they are by any reason- 
ing, but the most incompact and illogical, excited the think- 
ing faculties of the learned men of his age. They answered 
him, and abused and calumniated him—he replied; and 
more and more roused the dormant, or, at most, just waking 
faculties of the time. Few men ever possessed a higher repu- 
tation than Cardan did, and yet few have been so eminently 
miserable. 

Many causes probably conspired to produce a being of so 
inconstant and eccentric a description. In investigating its 
nature, a great distinction must be made between the charac- 
ter which bears a singular appearance, because its external 
habits are singular, and that which is the offspring of the 
mind, showing itself in its fruits, singularity of personal 
nnhenis. «ole the former case, nothing can be concluded of the 
mind—odd habits may be the result ‘of cunning weakness, or 
unmeaning caprice—in the latter, the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the life of a great man, are so many symptoms or 
pulses, by which you may judge of the entire cast of his 
mind.—In Cardan all the absurdities and contradictions of his 
daily life, were but the exhibition of the emotions of his 
mind; and if these different indications of the disorder under 
which he laboured, were collected and classed, there would 
be no doubt, but that the inquirer would come to a right 
conclusion concerning its nature. The eccentricities of the 
mind of Cardan, we think, may be in a great measure, very 
satisfactorily accounted for, from the impatient kind of sensi- 
bility which seems to have “ o’er informed his tenement of 
clay.’’—He endured a constant demand for excitement—there 
was an irritability about him, which preyed upon himself. A 
state of indifference was impossible to him; when due excita- 
tion ceased to affect him, a morbid hunger and thirst of the 
nerves began their ceaseless gnawing, which drove him inte 
every description of extravagancy. Hence his excessive love 
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ef gaming—hence the biting and pinching of his flesh,—his 
desire to bring on the gout,—his singular gait, now slow, now 
rapid. ‘To the gratification of a morbid desire of excitement 
may be attributed, the habit in which he says he always in- 
dulged, of saying precisely the thing which he knew would 
be most disagreeable to the eompany in which he happened 
to be; he would delight to escape from indifference in behold- 
ing the anger and passion excited even against himself. He 
says, in a passage we have quoted, that he frequently felt 
what he calls a heroic passion, viz. an ardent desire to put 
an end to himself. Cardan was a superstitious being,—he 
was almost convinced (for we think he had his doubts) that 
he was attended with a familiar spirit, and he was one 
whose mind delighted to ramble through all the regions of 
possibility; add to this, that he always felt the nervous irrita- 
bility we have mentioned, at continuing to be in any one 
given state; and we cannot wonder that he should feel this 
‘‘ anxious longing after immortality,’’—this impatience of 
waiting till his curiosity should be legitimately satisfied: He 
ealls it a heroic passion, for he deemed that such a death 
would only be a sacrifice at the shrine of philosophy. Cardan 
was far from being austere in his morality; he had no very 
definite idea of the distinction between good and evil, he 
mentions two or three of his dishonest and disgraceful actions 
with perfect indifference; and when he speaks of the execu- 
tion of his son, he seems to think the crime for which he suf- 
fered very justifiable—the poisoning of his wife. This 
perhaps arose from the recklessness into which he slided, 
through the unfortunate predie:ion of the termination of his 
life, at his fortieth year, and whieh caused a good deal of the 
inconstancy and variability ofhis character. Literary hones- 
ty formed no part of his creed—the ideas of others he seems 
to have conceived were only made for himself to make use 
of. He borrows whole systems and passages without the 
slightest aknowledgment; this, in a great measure arose from 
his povertys,—he lived upon the fruits of his mind, and he 
frequently found it amore expeditious mode of supplying his 
wants, to rob another, than to produce his own, When wri- 
ting a treatise on any. given subject, in order to procure 
money by the sale of a work of a certain size, he weaved 
into them any composition which might be lying by him, 
though of an entirely different nature. This fact, which he 
has himself reeorded, will account for the many singular di- 
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gressions which occur in his various productions, totally un- 
connected with the subject, and which, without this key, it 
is impossible to comprehend or get over. We have already 
observed, that it has been asserted in order to aceount for the 
eccentricities of this extraordinary man, that his intellects 
were deranged; but they were only deranged to the extent 
we have pointed out. Undoubtedly his mind was frequently 
in that morbid state when a single idea, exaggerated into an 
unnatural importance, weighed him down, and actually haunt- 
ed him, until he was reduced to escape from the dreary im- 
pression, by the commission of all sorts of extravagancy. 
But that he ever suffered that complete derangement of intel- 
lect amounting to madness, we cannot allow. It is singular 
that he should tell us, that his most constant prayer was the 
possession of a sound mind in a sound body, and that he is 
grateful for its having always been granted to him. If Cardan 
was mad Rousseau was. There is indeed a remarkable simi- 
larity between the characters of these two individuals. They 
have both written their confessions; they both hated the 
world, and were not much loved themselves; they both ima- 
gined the whole of mankind were their particular enemies, 
and had universally conspired to injure them; neither of them 
had very nice notions of honour or morality, and both were 
selfish. There was some difference in the constitution of 
their intellectual powers, though the distinct character ot 
their works and pursuits may be as much attributed to the 
different ages in which they lived as well as any thing else. 
They were both passionately fond of music,—both were by 
inveterate habit superstitious, and yet both had fits of scepti- 
eism, and occasional gleams of infidelity.—Both, in short, 
were the prey of morbid sensibility and a passion for excita- 
tion. It has been said, that the valet de chambre of Sylla, 
would have laughed to hear all the grave speculations which 
have been made on the cause, which induced his master to 
abdicate his dictatorship. Had we the benefit of consulting 
with some intimate friend of Cardan as to the cause of his ec- 
centricity, we might perhaps, have been taught not to look 
so deep for it. There is a circumstance mentioned in the 
tvth chapter, which may, perhaps, account for the wayward- 
ness of his mind from a physical cause, which, however, is 
not inconsistent with the moral one we have assigned; but 
on the contrary, of which the latter may be considered as the 
consequence. In his youth it appears, that he fell from a 
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ladder, raised against a house, that was repaiAng, having in 
his hand a hammer, which coming in contact with his head, 
eaused a severe contusion, and injured the bones of the skull, 
from which he was not recovered, when sitting one day in 
the porch of his father’s house, a stone from some neighbour- 
ing building deseended upon the vertex of his skull, and 
caused an additional wound. Perhaps it may not be absurd 
to suppose, that his brain then received an injury, from which 
it never recovered; for we ourselves have known cases, where 
an external injury of the bones of the head, without pro- 
ducing any fatal result, has notwithstanding considerably 
change d the disposition of the patient, and produced a nerv- 
ous irritability and impatience of temper, not unlike the pas- 
sion for excitement, and the rapid excitability of the subject 
of this article. 

Archbishop Parker, in his treatise De Deo, has dedicated 
a section of his disputation on atheistical philosophers to the 
consideration of this character. As the book is of uncommon 
oecurrence, and one of those sterling works which are suf- 
fered to moulder on the shelves of public libraries, we will 
translate part of the interesting discussion. 

The archbishop after collecting and describing very happily 
some of his most remarkable peculiarities and contradictions, 
says, that another cause which acted together with the na- 
tural disposition of Cardan to produce that odd mixture of 
folly and wisdom in him, was his habit of perpetual thinking, 
by which the bile was absorbed and burnt up. He himselt 
tells us that he was unequal and variable in every thing, ex- 
cept in this constant addiction to thought—though not on the 
same subject, yet so intent was it, that he suffered neither 
eating, pleasure or pain, to interrupt the course of it, and 
whether riding, eating, in bed, watching, or talking, he was 
always meditating upon something. And while making a 
voyage down the river Loire, having nothing else to employ 
himself upon, he wrote his long eommentaries on Ptolemy. 
We do not, however, require Cardan’s own testimony to prove 
his excessive application, when there are so many monuments 
of his industry and erudition remaining to us; to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that perhaps no man that ever lived is to be 
compared with him for variety of learning. In the first 
place he was well acquainted with the writings of all the an- 
cients—nor did he just skim over the heads and contents of 
hooks, as some do, who ought not to be called learned men, 
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but skilful bookmongers, or as he himself says, who do not 
write butcopy. Every author that Cardan read, (and he read 
nearly all) he became intimately acquainted with, so that if 
any one, disputing with him, quoted the authority of the 
ancients, dnd made any the least slip or mistake, he could 
instantly set them right. In the same manner that he de- 
voured the writings of others, so he produced immense works 
of his own; he left nothing untried in any one science, and 
in most discovered something new, so that Andreas Alciatus 
gave him the name of the ‘ man of inventions,’ whom he re- 
paid by the title of ¢ light of his ecountry;’ and to say the least, 

he wrote so many books on every topic of science, that you 
might form a complete library out of his works alone.. Al- 
though the books which he has left behind him weigh down 
the shelves of the library, as many have perished as have 
been published. He himself at one time burnt nine complete 
works, at another one hundred and ten, besides many others 
which have been lost through neglect before they came to be 
printed. Good God! what midnight watchings, what labours 
must a man who could do all this have consumed in study. 

So long and so vehemently did he apply himself to this in- 
tense contemplation that at last he began to think he was in 
possession of a faculty which he calls representatio, by which 
he could understand things without study, by means of an 
interior light shining within him. From which you may 

learn the fact that he’ had studied with such an enduring ob- 
stinacy that he began to persuade himself that the visions 
which appeared before him in these fits and transports of the 
mind, were the genuine inspirations of the Deity.”’ 

Having spoken of Cardan’s morbid love of fame as a key 
which lays open the cause of some of his almost unaccounta- 
ble vagaries, the archbishop proceeds: 

“ After mentioning these causes of madness, when we add 
the extreine calamities of his life, who can doubt but that a 
sound mind might have been overturned by them. Surely 
this man, if any one, was persecuted from his very cradle to 
his death-bed by the insatiable ‘ira Junonis.? He was at- 
tempted to be destroyed in the womb, from which he was 
obliged to be extracted; the nurse to whose care he was in- 
trusted, had the plague upon her, of which she soon after died; 
he was treated with great cruelty by his parents; and while a 
tender infant severely punished; in early youth nearly con- 
sumed with disease; more than once bitten by dogs, and ot 
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the point of perishing by a variety of accidents, &c. Before 
he had arrived at man’s estate, he lost his father, and being 
left in great poverty, was compelled to support his family by 
making Almanacks; his life as well as his fame was frequently 
hazarded in consequence of calumnies, law-suits, and plots to 
destroy him by treachery or poison; he was constantly terri- 
fied by dreams and empty portents; he was rejected with dis- 
grace at every attempt he made to advance himself, and in 
his old age was thrust into prison. The finishing stroke 
was put to this tragedy of his life, by the miserable death of 
his eldest son, John Baptist, who was beheaded in the flower 
of his age, for poisoning his wife. Hence all the woes of 
Cardan; so deep a wound he could neither bear, nor heal; and 
so despairing of all happiness, his mind fell under the into- 
lerable misery. Although he was of a hard nature, and rose 
superior to his other calamities; he perceived himself broken 
down, and buried under so great aruin. ‘ Hoc,’ says he, 
‘primum et maximum infortunium, per quod neque retineri 
honeste poteram neque sine causa dimitti, nec tuto habitare in 
patria, nec eam secure relinquere poteram; despectus obambu- 
jlabam urbem, contemptus conversabar, ingratus devitabam 
amicos, quid agerem non occurebat, quo me conferrem, non 
habebam, nescio an infelicior an odiosior.’ 7’ 

We wish that our limits would allow us to continue the 
quotation—the Archbishop goes en to detail trom the ** Life” 
some affecting instances of the dire havoc, which the misfor- 
tunes of his son had made in Cardan’s mind; after which, he 
defends the philosopher very successfully from the charge of 
atheism and infidelity—on what grounds the latter charge was 
founded, we are at a loss to conceive, for Cardan was much 
more of a fanatic than an infidel;—unless it was his audacious 
attempt to draw the horoscope of Jesus Christ, and proving 
therefrom, that all the actions of his life necessarily followed 
from the position of the stars at the time of his nativity, which 
brought upon him much odium, and for which he is abused by 
Scaliger.* Scaliger ought to have been aware of what Naw- 
deus has shown, that Cardan was so far from being the in- 


* “ Audi subtiliatem nostri szculi, extitit ante xliv annos cymbalum 
genethliacorum, qui Domini nostri Jesu Christi thema edidit, et omnia que 
ili acciderunt, ex positu stellarum, necessario illi contigisse ratiocinatur. 
impiam dicam magis, an jocularem audaciam, que et Dominum stellarum 
stellis subjecerit, et natum eo tempore putarit, quod adhuc in lite positum 
est, ut vanitas cum impietate certaret.” Scalig. in Proleg. ad Manilium. 
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ventor of this scheme, that four other writers had done the 
same thing long before Cardan lived. The most modern was 
Tiberius Russilianus Sextus of Calabria, who lived in the time 
of Pope Leo X. This man undertook to defend four hundred 
distinct propositions in public at Padua, Florence, and Bo- 
logna—twelve of these were censured by the church: the one 
which chiefly excited their displeasure was this—he under- 
took to prove that Jesus Christ, in his personai character, was 
subject to the influence of the stars, and that his birth, that he 
would be a great prophet, and all relating to him corporeally, 
especially his violent death, might have been foretold. ‘The 
upholder of the Thesis, angry at the monks for their interfer- 
ence, published a book, entitled an “ Apology against the 
Monks,” in which he laa down three different schemes of 
the nativity of Christ. Before him, Peter d’Ailli, cardina] 
aud bishop of Cambray, declared tnat from astrological ob- 
servations the birth of Christ might have been foreshow n, and 
also proposed a scheme. Albertus Magnus upheld the same 
doctrine; but before them all, Albumasar had written much 
concerning the birth of Christ on astrological principles. In- 
stead of accusing Cardan of impiety, his opponents might 
have much more justly charged him witha species of literary 
dishonesty, in concealing the names of the inventors of this 
scheme, and submitting to the odium of being considered the 
author, rather than lose the eredit of the invention. No one 
can read this life, without perceiving that religion, and that 
of the Romish church too, was very deeply rooted in the mind 
of this singular philosopher. When in England, he refused 
a very advantageous appointment, rather than acknowledge 
the supremacy of the king. For this same reason, that neither 
the air, nor the religion of Denmark, was likely to agree with 
him, did he reject the invitation from that state. The ground 
which he assigns for loving solitude, is that of any one but 
an infidel: ‘* Diligo (says he) solitudinem, nunquam enim 
magis sum cum his, quos vehementer diligo quam solus sum: 
diligo autem Deum et spiritum bonum: hos dum solus sum con- 
templor, immensum bonum, sapientiam externam, lucis pure 
principium et autorem, gaudium verum in nobis, ubi pericu- 
lum non est ne nos deserat, veritatis fundamentum, amorem 
voluntarium, autorem omnium, qui beatus est in seipso et 
beatorum omnium tutela et desiderium: Justitia profundissima 
seu altissima, mortuos curans, et viventium non oblitus. 
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Spiritus autem mandato illius me defendens, misericors 
consultor bonus, et in adversis auxiliator et consolator.’’— 
Cap. 53. 

It is with some regret that we find, the extent of this arti- 
cle forbids us from enlarging on the many other curious 
points. connected with the life and works of Cardan. We 
will conclude both our observations and quotations by the 
following lines of Horace, in which Cardan characterizes 
himself.—‘‘ Non aliter (says he) de me ego sentio quam Ho- 
ratius de suo Tigellio; quinimo Horatium dixerim tum de me 
sub illius persona locutum.” 


** Nil equale homini fuit illi: sepe velut qui 

Currebat, fugiens hostem: persepe velut qui 

Junonis sacra ferret; habebat sepe ducentos, 

(Szpe decem servos: modo reges atque tetrarchas,) 
Omnia magna loquens: modo sit mihi mensa tripes, et 
Concha salis puri, et toga, quz defendere frigus 
Quamvis crassa queat.”’ 


Hor. Sat. 1, 3. 9. 
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ON THE PROFESSION OF THE BAR. 


Tere is no pursuit in life which appears more captivat- 
ing at a distance than the profession of the bar, as it is fol- 
lowed and rewarded in English courts of justice. It is the 
great avenue to political influence and reputation; its honours 
are among the most splendid which can be attained in a free 
state; and its emoluments and privileges are exhibited as 
prizes, to be contested freely by all its members. Its annals 
celebrate many individuals who have risen from the lowest 
ranks of the people, by fortunate coinsidence, or by patient 
labour, to wealth and station, and have become the founders 
of honourable families. If the young aspirant perceives, even 
in his hasty and sanguine glance, that something depends on 
fortuitous circumstances, the conviction only renders the pur- 
suit more inviting, by adding the fascinations of a game of 
chance to those of a trial of skill. If he is forced to confess 
that a sacrifice of principle is occasionally required of the 
candidate for its most lucrative situations, he glories in the 
pride of untempted virtue, and pictures himself generously 
resisting the bribe which would give him riches and authori- 


ty, in exchange for conscious rectitude and the approbation 
TUNE. 1825.—-Nno. 278. 69 
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of the good and wise. While he sees nothing in the distance 
but glorious success, or more glorious self-denial, he feels 
braced for the severest exertion, nerved for the fiercest 
struggle; and regards every throb of an impatient spirit as a 
presage of victory. 

Not only do the high offices of the profession wear an in- 
viting aspect, but its level course has much to charm the in- 
experienced observer. It affords perpetual excitement; keeps 
the faculties in unceasing play; and constantly applies re- 
search, ingenuity, and eloquence, to the actual business of 
life. A court of Nisi Prius is a sort of epitome of human 
concerns, in which advocates are the representatives of the 
hopes and fears, the prejudices, the affections, and the hatreds 
of others, which stir their blood, yet do not endanger their 
fortune or their peace. The most important interests are 
committed to their discretion, and the most susceptiblefeel- 
ings to their forbearance. They enjoy a fearful latitude ot 
sarcasm and invective, with an audience ready to admire their 
sallies, and reporters eager to circulate them throughout the 
Jand. Their professional dress, ludicrous in itself, becomes 
formidable as the symbol of power; for, with it, they assume 
the privilege of denouncing their adversaries, confounding 
witnesses, and withstanding the judge. If the matter on 
which they expatiate is not often of dignified nature or pro- 
ductive of large consequences, it is always of real importance; 
not a mere theme for display, or a parliamentary shadow. 
The men whom they address are usually open to receive im- 
pressions, either from declamation or reasoning, unlike other 
audiences who are guarded by system, by party, or by inte- 
rest against the access of conviction. They are not confined 
to rigid logic, or to scholastic sophistry, bat may appeal to 
every prejudice, habit, and feeling, which can aid their cause 
or adorn their harangue; and possess a large store of popular 
topics always ready for their use. ‘They do not contend for 
distant objects, nor vainly seek to awaken an interest for fu- 
iurity, but struggle for palpable results which immediately 
follow their exertions. They play an animating game for 
verdicts with the resources of others, in which success is fui? 
of pleasure, and defeat is rarely attended with personal dis- 
grace or injury. This is their ordinary vocation; but they 
have, or seem to have, a chance of putting forth all the ener- 
gies of their mind on-some high issue; and of vindicating 
their moral courage, perchance by rescuing an innocent mar 
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irom dishonour and the grave, or by standing in a tumultu- 
eus season, between the frenzy of the people and the en- 
croachments of their enemies, and protecting the constitu- 
tional rights of their fellows with the sacred weapons of the 
laws. What fancy is more inspiring to a youth of sanguine 
temperament than that of conducting the defence of a man 
prosecuted by the whole force of the state? He runs over in 
thought the hurried and feverish labour of preparation; the 
agitations of the heart quelled by the very magnitude of the 
endeavour and the peril; and imagines himself settled and 
bent up to his own part in the day of trial—the low tremu- 
lous beginning, the gradually strengthening assurance; the 
dawning recognition of sympathy excited in the men on 
whose lips the issue hangs, till the whole world of thought 
and feeling seems to open full of irresistible arguments and 
happy illustrations; till his reasonings become steeped in pas- 
sion, and he feels his cause and his triumph secure. To 
every enthusiastic boy, flattered by the prophecies of friends, 
such an event appears possible; and, in the contemplation, 
wealth, honour, and long life, seem as of little value. 

But the state of anticipation cannot last forever. The day 
arrives, when the candidate for forensic opportunities and 
honours must assume the gown amidst the congratulations of 
his friends, and attempt to realize their wishes. The hour is, 
no doubt, happy, in spite of some intruding thoughts; its fes- 
tivities are not less joyous, because they wear a colouring of 
solemnity; it is one more season of hope snatched from fate 
inviting the mind to bright remembrance, and rich in the 
honest assurances of affection and sympathy. It passes, how- 
ever, as rapidly as its predecessors, and the morrow sees the 
youth at Westminster, pressing a wig upon aching temples, 
and taking a feariul survey of the awful bench where the 
judges sit, and the more awful benches crowded with com- 
petitors who have set out with as good hopes, who have been 
encouraged by as enthusiastic friends, and who have as valid 
claims to success as he. Now then, having allowed him to 
enjoy the foretastes of prosperity, let us investigate what are 
the probabilities that he will realize them. Are they, in any 
degree, proportioned to his intellectual powers and accom- 
plishments? Is the possession of some share of the highest 
faculties of the mind, which has given him confidence, real- 
ly in his favour? These questions we will try to solve. We 
may, perhaps, explain to the misjudging friends of some pro- 
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mising aspirant, who has not attained the eminence they ex- 
pected, why their prophecies have been unfulfilled. They 
think that, with such powers as they know him to possess, 
there must be some fault which they did not perceive; some 
want of industry, or perseverance; but there was probably 
none; and they may rather seek for the cause of failure in 
the delicacy of feeling which won their sympathy, or in the 
genius which they were accustomed to admire. 

Men who take a cursory view of the profession are liable 
to forget how peculiarly it is situated in relation to those who 
distribute its business. These are not the people at large; 
not even the factitious assemblage called the public; not scho- 
lars, nor readers, nor thinkers, nor admiring audiences, nor 
sages of the law, but simply attornies. In this class of men 
are, of course, comprised infinite varieties of knowledge and 
of worth; many men of sound learning and honourable charac- 
ter; many who ar¢ tolerably honest and decorously dull; some 
who are acute and knavish; and more who are knavish with- 
out being acute. Respectable as is the station of attornies, 
they are, as a body, greatly inferior to the bar in education 
and endowments; and yet, on their opinion, without appeal, 
the fate of the members of the profession depends. It can 
scarcely be matter of surprise that they do not always perceive, 
as by intuition, the accurate thinking, the delicate satire, the 
playful fancy, or the lucid eloquence, which have charmed a 
domestic circle, and obtained the applause of a college, even 
if these were exactly the qualities adapted to their purposes. 
They will never, indeed, continue to retain men who are ob- 
viously unequal to their duty; but they have a large portion 
of business to scatter, which numbers, greatly differing in real 
power, can do equally well; and some junior business which 
hardly requires any talent at all. In some cases, therefore, 
they are virtually not only judges but patrons, who, by em- 
ploying young men early, give them not merely fees, but 
courage, practice, and the ‘means of becoming known to 
others. From this extraordinary position arises the necessity 
of the strictest etiquette in form, and the nicest honour in 
conduct, which strangers are apt to ridicule, but which alone 
can prevent the bar from being prostrated at the feet of an 
inferior class. But for that barrier of rule and personal be- 
haviour, solicitors would be enabled to assume the language 
and manner of dictators; and no barrister could retain at once 
prosperity and self-respect, except the few, whose reputations 
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for peculiar skill are so well established, as to render it indis- 
pensable to obtain their services. It is no small proof of the 
spirit and intelligence of the profession as a body, that these 
qualities are able to preserve them in a station of visible su- 
periority to those on whom they virtually depend. They 
frequent the places of business; they follow the judges from 
town to town, and appear ready to undertake any side of any 
sause; they sit to be looked at, and chosen, day after day, 
and year after year; and yet, by force of professional honour 
and gentlemanly accomplishments, and by these alone, they 
continue to be respected by the men who are to decide their 
destiny. But no rule of etiquette, however strict, and no 
feelings of delicacy, however nice and generous, can prevent 
a man, who has connexions among attornies, from possessing 
a great advantage over his equals who have none. It is natu- 
ral that his friends should think highly of him, and desire to 
assist him, and it would be absurd to expect that he should 
disappoint them by refusing their briefs, when conscious of 
ability to do them justice. Hence a youth, born and educat- 
ed in the middle ranks of life, who is abie to struggle to the 
bar, has often a far better chance of speedy success than a 
gentleman of rank and family. This consideration may lessen 
the wonder, so often expressed, at the number of men who 
have risen to eminence in the law from comparatively hum- 
ble stations. Without industry and talent they could have 
done little; but, perhaps, with both these they might have 
done less, if their early fame had not been nurtured by those 
to whom their success was a favourite object, and whose 
zeal afforded them at once opportunity and stimulus which 
to more elevated adventurers are wanting. 

Let us now examine a little the kind of talent by which 
success at the bar will most probably be obtained; as, from 
want of attention to this point, much disappointment fre- 
quently springs. We will first refer to the lower order of 
business—that by which a young man usually becomes 
knowo—and then take a glance at the court of Nisi Prius, as 
it affords scope to the powers of leaders. We pass over at 
present that class of men who begin to practise as special 
pleaders, and after acquiring reputation, are called late in 
life with a number of clients who have learned to value them 
as they deserve. These have chosen a safe and honourable 
course; but the general reader would find little to excite his 
interest in a view of their silent and laborious progress. We 
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speak rather of the business of criminal courts and of sessions, 
in which young men generally make first trial of their pow- 
ers, and of the more trivial and showy order of causes which 
it may sometimes be their good or ill fortune to lead. 

In this description of business, it must be obvious to every 
one that there is no scope for the higher powers and more 
elegant accomplishments of the mind. But it is not, so obvi- 
ous, though not less true, that these are often incumbranccs 
in the way of the advocate. This will appear, if we glance 
at the kind of work he has to perform; the jury whom he is 
to influence, or the audience by whom he is surrounded. 
Even if the successful performance of his duty, without re- 
gard to appearances, be his only aim, he will often find it 
necessary to do something more painful than merely to lay 
aside his most refined tastes. To succeed with the jury, he 
must rectify his understanding to the level of theirs: to succeed 
with the audience, he must necessarily go still lower; be- 
cause, although there are great common themes on which an 
advocate may raise almost any assembly to his own level, a::d 
there are occasions in which he may touch on universal sym- 
pathies, these rarely, if ever, arise in the beginning of his 
professional life. On those whom he has to impress, the fine 
allusion, the happy conceit, the graceful sophistry, which 
will naturally occur to his mind, would be worse than lost. 
But though he may abstain from these, how is he to find, on 
the inspiration of the instant, the matter which ought to sup- 
ply their place? Can he, accustomed to enjoy the most fe- 
licitous turns of expression, the airiest wit, the keenesé satire, 
think in a moment of a joke sufficiently broad and stale to set 
the jury box and the galleries in a roar? Has he an instinc- 
tive sense of what they will admire? If not, he is wrong to 
wonder that he makes less impression than others, who may 
he better able to sacrifice the refinements which he prizes, 
and ought not to grudge them the success which fairly and 
naturally follows their exertions. 

The chief duties of a junior are to examine witnesses; to 
raise legal objections; and, in smaller cases, to address juries. 
We will show, in each of these instances, how much a man 
of accurate perceptions and fastidious tastes, must overcome 
before he can hope for prosperity. — 

The examination of witnesses, in chie/, generally requires 
little more than a clear voice, a tolerable degree of self-pos- 
session, a superficial knowledge of the law of evidence, and 
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an acquaintance with the matter to which the witnesses are ex- 
pected to speak. There are critical cases, it is true, in which 
it is one of the most important duties which an advocate can 
perform, and requires all the dexterity and address of which 
he is master. But the more popular work, and that which 
most dazzles by-standers, is cross-exumination, to which 
some men attribute the talismanic property of bringing false- 
hood out of truth. In most cases, before an intelligent jury, 
it is mere show. When itis not founded on materials of con- 
tradiction, or directed to obtain some information which the 
witness will probably give, it proceeds on the assumption that 
the party interrogated has sworn an untruth, which he may 
be induced to vary. But, in the great majority of cases, the 
contrary is the fact, and therefore the usual consequence of 
speculative cross-examining, is the production of a more mi- 
nute and distinct story than was originally told. Still a jury 
may be puzzled; an effect may be produced; and as, in cases of 
felony, an advocate is not permitted to make a speech, he must 
either cross-examine or do nothing. Here, then, taste, feel- 
ing, and judgment, are sometimes no trifling hindrances. A 
man who has a vivid perception of the true relations of things 
cannot, without difficulty, force himself to occupy the atten- 
tion of the court for an hour with questions which he feels 
have no bearing on the matter substantially in issue. Even 
when he might confound the transaction, the clearness of his 
own head will seareely permit him to do the business well. 
Ife finds it hard to apply his mind to the elaborate scrutiny 
vf a labourer’s dinner or dress, the soundness of his sleep, or 
the slowness of his cottage time-piece; and he hesitates to 
lace himself exactly on a level with the witness who comes 
to detail them. His discretion may sometimes restrain him 
from imitating the popular cross-examiners of the day, but 
his incapacity will prevent him still oftener, until, like them, 
he has become thoroughly habituated to the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the court in which he practises. 
In starting and arguing points of law, a deep knowledge 
of law, and a faculty of clear and cogent reasoning, might 
seem qualities of the highest value. At Nisi Prius, before a 


judge, they are so, or rather would be, if the modern course 


of transacting business left a junior any opportunity to use 
them. But they are very far from producing unmingled-ad- 
vantage before inferior tribunals. As the bench is not often 
filled with magistrates profoundly learned, futile objections 
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are almost as likely to succeed as good ones, and sometimes 
more so, because those to whom they are addressed have 2 
vague notion of law as something full of mere arbitrary 
quiddities, and therefore likely to be found in direct opposition 
to common sense. Now, a man who is himself ignorant of a 
science is obviously better fitted to hit the fancies of the re- 
spectable gentlemen who entertain such a notion, than one 
who thoroughly understands its rules. The first will raise 
objections where the last would be silent; or will defend them 
with the warmth of honest conviction, where the lawyer 
would introduce them with hesitation and abandon them 
without a struggle. When a man has nothing really to say, 
he is assisted greatly by confusion of language, and a total 
want of arrangement and grammar. Mere stupidity, accom- 
panied by a certain degree of fluency, is no inconsiderable 
power. It enables its possessor to protract the contest long 
after he is beaten, because he neither understands his own 
case, nor the arguments by which he has been answered. It 
is a weapon of defence, behind which he obtains protection, 
not only from his adversaries but from the judge. If the 
learned person who presides, wearied out with endless irrele- 
vancies, should attempt to stop him, he will insist on his 
privilege to be dull, and obtain the admiration of the audience 
by his firmness in supporting the rights of the bar. In these 
points, a sensitive and acute advocate has no chance of rival- 
ing him in the estimation of the by-standers. A young man 
may, indeed, display correctness of thought, depth of research, 
and elegant perspicuity, in an argument on a special case, in 
the court of king’s bench; but few will hear and fewer listen 
to him; and he will see the proceedings of the day shortly 
characterised in the newspapers of the morrow “ as totally 
destitute of public interest,’? while the opposite column will 
be filled with an elaborate report of a case of assault at Clerk- 
enwell, or a picturesque account of a squabble between a 
pawnbroker and an alderman! 

To address a jury, even in cases of minor importance, seems 
at first to require talents and acquirements of a superior kind. 
It really requires a certain degree of nerve, a readiness of ut- 
terance, and a sufficient acquaintance with the ordinary line 
of illustration used and approved on similar occasions. A 
power of stating facts, indeed, distinctly and concisely, is often 
important to the real issue of the cause; but it is not one 
which the audience are likely to appreciate, The man whe 
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would please them best should omit all the facts of his ease, 
and luxuriate in the common places which he can connect 
with it, unless he is able to embellish his statement, and in- 
vest the circumstances he relates with adventitious importance 
and dignity. An advocate of accurate perceptions, accus- 
tomed to rate things according to their true value, will find 
great difficulty in doing either. Most of the subject matter 
of flourish, which is quite as real to the superficial orator as 
any thing in the world, is thrown far back from his habitual 
thoughts, and hardly retains a place among the lumber of his 
memory. Grant him time for preparation, and a disposition - 
to do violence to his own tastes, in order to acquire popularity, 
and he may approach a genuine artist in the factitious; but, 
after all, he will run great risk of being detected as a pre- 
tender. A single touch of real feeling, a single piece of con- 
cise logical reasoning, will ruin the effect of the whole, and 
disturb the well-attuned minds of an enlightened jury. Even 
the ¢opics which must be dilated on are often such as would 
not weigh a feather with an intelligent man, out of court, 
and still oftener give occasion to watery amplifications of 
ideas, which may be fairly and fully expressed in a few words. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the more an advocate’s mind is 
furnished with topics rather than with opinions or thoughts, 
the more easy will he find the task of addressing a jury. A 
sense of truth is ‘ever in his way. It breaks the fine, flimsy, 
gossamer tissue of his eloquence, which, but for this sturdy 
obstacle, might hang suspended on slender props to glitter in 
the view of fascinated juries. If he has been accustomed to 
recognise a proportion between words and things, he will, 
with difficulty, screw himself up to describe a petty affray in 
the style of Gibbon, though to his client the battle of Holy- 
well-lane may seem more important than the fall of the Roman 
empire. If he would enrapture the audience when entrusted 
to open a criminal case of importance, he should begin with 
the first murder; pass a well-rounded eulogy on the social 
system; quote Blackstone and the Precepts of Noah; and di- 
late on crime, conscience, and the trial by jury; before he 
begins to state the particular facts which he expects to prove. 
He disdains to do this—or the favourite topics never occur 
to his mind even to be rejected; and, instead of winning the 
admiration of a county, he only obtains a conviction! In 
addition to an inward repugnance to solemn fooling, men of 
sterling sense have also to overcome the dread of the critt- 
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cism of others whose opinion they value, before they can de- 
scend to the blandishments of popular eloquence. It is sel- 
dom, therefore, that a young barrister can employ the most 
efficacious mode of delighting his audience, unless he 1s nearly 
on a par with them, and thinks, in honest stupidity, that he 
is pouring forth pathos and wisdom. ‘There is, indeed, an 
excessive proneness to adopt the tone of the moment, an easi- 
ness of temperament, which sometimes may enable him to 
make a display in atrifling matter without conscious degra- 
dation; but he is ashamed of his own success when he grows 
cool, and was reduced by excessive sympathy to the level of 
his hearers only for the hour. Let no one, therefore, hastily 
conclude that the failure of a youth, to whom early opportu- 
nities are given, is a proof of essential inferiority to success- 
ful rivals. It may be, indeed, that he is below his business; for 
want of words does not necessarily imply plenitude of ideas, 
nor is abstinence from lofty prosings and stale jests conelu- 
sive evidence of wit and knowledge; but he is more probably 
superior to his vocation—too clear in his own perceptions to 
perplex others; too much accustomed to think to make a show 
without thought; and too deeply impressed with admiration 
of the venerable and the affecting readily to apply their at- 
tributes to the miserable facts he is retained to embellish. 

Let us now take a glance at that higher sphere in which a 
barrister moves when he has overcome the difficulties of his 
profession, and has obtained a share of leading business in the 
superior courts. Here it must at once be conceded that con- 
siderable powers are necessary, and that the deficiencies which 
aided the aspiring junior will no longer prevail. The learn- 
ing and authority of the judge, and the acuteness of estab- 
lished rivals, not only prevent the success of those experi- 
ments, which ignorance only can hazard, but generally stifle 
them in the birth. The number and variety of causes, and 
the business-like manner in which they are conducted, restrain 
the use of fine-spun rhetoric to a few special occasions. A 
man who would keep any large portion of general practice, 
must have industry and retentive memory: clearness of mind 
enough to state facts with distinctness, and to arrange them 
in Jucid order; a knowledge of law sufficient for the discovery 
of any point in his own favour, and for the supply of a ready 
evasion of any suggested by his opponent; quickness and 
comprehension of intellect to see the whole case on both 
sides at one yiew; and complete self-possession and coolness, 
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without which all other capacities will be useless. . These are 
essentials for Nisi Prius practice; but does it give scope to no 
higher faculties? Is there nothing in human intellect which 
may be allowed to adorn, to lighten, and to inspire the dull 
mass of facts and reasonings? Was Erskine no more than a 
distinet narrator, a tolerable lawyer, and a powerful reasoner 
on opposing facts? Can no higher praise be given to Scarlett, 
who sways the court of king’s bench like a monarch, and to 
Brougham, whose eloquence sheds terror into the enemies of 
freedom throughout the world? We will answer these ques- 
tions as well as we are able. 

For the highest powers of the mind which can be devel- 
oped in eloquence, even a superior court rarely affords room. 
Some have ascribed their absence toa chilling spirit of criticism 
in the legal auditors; but it is really attributable to the want 
of fitness in the subjects, and in the occasions. The noble 
faculty of imagination may, indeed, sometimes be excited 
to produce sublime creations, in the fervour of a speech, as 
justly as in the rage or sorrow of a tragedy; but in both the 
passion must enkindle the imagination, not the imagination 
create the passion. The distinction of eloquence from other 
modes of prose composition, is, that it is primarily inspired 
by passion, and that it is either solely addressed to the feel- 
ings, or sways the understanding through the medium of the 
affections. It is only true when it is proportioned to the 
subject out of which it arises, because otherwise the passion 
is but fantastical and belongs to the mock heroic. In its 
course, it may edge the most subtle reasonings, point the 
keenest satire, and excite the imagination to embody truth 
in living images of grandeur and beauty; but its spring and 
instinct must be passion. Nor is this all; it must not only be 
proportioned to the feeling in its author’s mind, but to the 
feeling and intellect of those to whom it is addressed. <A 
man of ardent temperament may work himself into a state of 
excitation by contemplating things which are remote and vi- 
sionary; he may learn to take an enthusiastic interest in the 
objects of his own solitary musings; but if he brings into 
court the passionate dreams of his study, he will invite scorn 
and make failure certain. Not only is there rarely a subject 
which can worthily enkindle such passion as may excite 
imagination, but still more rarely an audience who can justify 
it by receiving it into their hearts. On some few occasions, 
as of great political trials, a burning indignation can be felt 
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and reflected; the thoughts which the jury themselves swell 
with may be imaged in shapes of fire; and the orator may, 
while clothing mighty principles in noble yet familiar shapes, 
by a felicitous compromise, bring grandeur and beauty half 
way to the audience, and raise the audience to a station where 
they can feel their influence. But he must take care that he 
does not deceive himself by his own emotions; and mistake 
the inspiration of the study for that of the court. He is safe 
only while he is impelled by the feeling of those whom he 
addresses, and while he keeps fully within their view. In 
ordinary causes, imagination would not only be out of place, 
but it cannot enter; because its own essence is truth, and be- 
cause it never has part in genuine eloquence unless inspired 
by adequate emotion. The flowers of oratory which are 
withheld by fear of contempt, or regarded as mere ornaments 
if produced, are not those which grow out of the subject, 
and are streaked and coloured by the feeling of the time; but 
gaudy exotics, leisurely gathered and stuck in out of Season, 
and destitute of root. These fantastical decorations do not 
prove the existence of fervour or of imagination, but the want 
of both, and it is well if they are kept back by the good sense - 
of the speaker, or his reasonable fears. But while aman, en- 
dowed with high faculties, cautiously abstains from displaying 
them on inadequate occasions, he will find them too often an 
impediment anda burthen. He is in danger of timidity from 
a consciousness of power yet unascertained even by himself, 
and from an apprehension lest he should profane his long- 
cherished thoughts by a needless exposure. He is liable to 
be posed by the recurrence of some delicate association which 
he feels will not be understood, and modestly hesitates on the 
verge of the profound. He is, therefore, less fitted for ordi- 
nary business than another who can survey his own mental 
resources at a glance, as a well-ordered armoury, and select, 
without hesitation, the weapon best adapted for the struggle. 

Pathos, much oftener than imagination, falls within the 
province of the advocate. But the art of exciting pity holds 
no elevated rank in the scale of intellectual power. As em- 
ployed at the bar in actions for adultery, seduction, and breach 
of promise of marriage, ostensibly as a means of effecting a 
transfer of money from the purse of the culprit to that of the 
sufferer, itsinks yet lower than its natural place, and robs the 
sorrows on which it expatiates, of all their dignity. The first 
of these actions is a disgrace to the English character; for the 
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plaintiff, who asks for money, has sustained no pecuniary loss; 
and what money does Ae deserve who seeks it as a compen- 
sation for domestic comfort, at the price of exposing to the 
greedy public all the shameful particulars of his wife’s crime 
and of his own disgrace? In the other cases, where the party 
has been injured, not only in feeling, but in property or pro- 
perty’s value, it is right that redress should be given; and that 
redress, even when sought in the form of damages, may be 
demanded in a tone of eloquent reprobation of villainy; but 
the moment the advocate receunts the miseries of his client, 
in order to show how much money ought to be awarded, his 
task is degrading and irksome. He speaks of modesty de- 
stroyed, of love turned to bitterness, of youth blasted in its 
prime, and of age brought down by sorrow to the grave; and 
he asks for money! He hawks the wrongs of the inmost spirit, 
“as beggars do their sores,’”’ and unveils the sacred agonies of 
the heart, that the jury may estimate the value of their palpi- 
tations! It isin vain that he urges the specious plea, that no 
money can compensate the sufferer to sustain the inference 
that the jury must give the whole sum laid in the declaration; 
for the inference does not follow. Money will not compen- 
sate, not because it is insufficient in degree but in kind; and, 
therefore, the consequence is—not that great damages should 
be given, but that none should be claimed. When once mo- 
ney is connected with the idea of mental grief, by the advo- 
cate who represents the sufferer, all respect for both is gone. 
Subjects, therefore, of this kind, are never susceptible ina 
court of law of the truest pathetic; and the topics to which 
they give occasion are somewhat musty. 

If, however, the highest powers of the mind are rarely 
brought into action in a court of Nisi Prius, its more ordina- 
ry faculties are required in full perfection, and readiness for 
use. To an uninitiated spectator, the course of a leader in 
considerable business seems little less than a miracle. He 
opens his brief with apparent unconcern; states complicated 
facts and dates with marvellous accuracy; conducts his cause 
with zeal and caution through all its dangers; replies on the 
instant, dexterously placing the adverse features of each side 
in the most favourable position for his client; and, havin 
won or lost the verdict for which he has struggled, as if his 
fortune depended on the issue, dismisses it from his mind 
like one of the spectators. The next cause is called on; the 
jury are sworn; he unfolds another brief and another tale, 
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and is instantly inspired with a new zeal, and possessed by 
a new set of feelings; and so he goes on till the court rises, 
finding time in the intervals of actual exertion to read the 
newspaper, and talk over all the scandal of the day! This is 
curious work; it obviously requires all the powers to which 
we have referred as essential; and the complete absorption of 
the mind in each successive case. Besides these, there are 
two qualities essential to splendid success—a pliable tempera- 
ment, and that compound quality, or result of several quali- 
ties, ealleil fact in the management of a cause. 

To the first of these we have already alluded, in its exces- 
sive degree, as supplying a young barrister with the capabi- 
lity of making a display on trivial occasions; but, when chast- 
ened by time, it is a most important means of success in the 
higher departments of the profession. An advocate should 
not only throw his mind into the cause, but his heart also. 
It is not enough that the ingenuity is engaged to elicit 
strength, or conceal weakness, unless the sympathies are 
fairly enlisted on the same side. To men of lofty habits of 
thinking, or of cold constitution, this is impossible, unless the 
case is of intrinsic magnitude, or the client has been wise 
enough to supply an artificial stimulus in the endorsement on 
the brief. Such men, therefore, are only excellent in pecu- 
Jiar cases, where their sluggish natures are quickened, and 
their pride gratified or disarmed by a high issue, or a splen- 
did fee. Persons, on the other hand, who are prevented from 
saying “no,’’ not by cowardice, but by sympathy; whose 
hearts open to all who happen to be their companions; whose 
prejudices vanish with a cordial grasp of the hand, or melt 
before a word of judicious flattery; who have a spare fund of 
warmth and kindness to bestow on whoever seeks it; and 
who, energetic in action, are wavering in opinion, and infirm 
of purpose—will be delightful advocates, if they happen also 
to possess industry and nerve. The statement in their brief 
is enough to convert them into partisans, ready to triumph in 
the cause if it is good, and to cling to it if itis hepeless as to 
a friend in misfortune. By this instinct of sociality, they are 
enabled not only to throw life into its details, and energy into 
its struggles, but to create for themselves a personal interest 
with the jury, which they turn to the advantage of their 
clients. It has often been alleged that the practice of the 
law prepares men to abandon their principles in the hour of 
temptation; but it will often appear, on an attentive survey 
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of their character, that the extent of their practice was the 
effect rather than the cause of their inconstancy. They are 
not unstable because they were successful barristers, but be- 
came successful barristers by virtue of the very qualities 
which render them unstable. They do not yield on a base 
calculation of honour or gain, but because they cannot resist 
a decisive compliment paid to their talents by the advisers of 
the crown. They are undone by the very trick of sympathy 
which has often moulded them to the purposes cf their clients 
and swayed juries to their own. 

But the great power of a Nisi Prius advocate consists of 
fact in the management of a cause. Of this a bystander 
sees but little; if the art be consummate, nothing; and he is, 
with difficulty, made to comprehend its full value. He hears 
the cause tried fairly out; observes perhaps witnesses on both 
sides examined; and thinking the whole merits have been 
necessarily disclosed, he sees no room for peculiar skill, ex- 
cept in the choice of. topics to address to the jury. Buta trial 
is not a hearing of all the matters capable of discovery which 
are relevant to the issue, or which would assist an impartial 
mind in forming a just decision. It is an artificial mode of 
determination, bounded by narrow limits, governed by arti- 
ficial rules, and allowing each party to present to the court as 
much or as little of his own case as he pleases. A leader, then, 
has often, on the instant, to select out of a variety of matters, 
precisely those which will make the best show, and be least 
exposed to observation and answer; to estimate the probable 
case which lies hid in his adversary’s brief, and prepare his 
own to elude its force; to decide between ‘the advantage of 
producing a witness and the danger of exposing him; or, if 
he represents the defendant, to apply evidence to a case new 
in many of its aspects, or take the grave responsibility of 
offering none. Besides the opportunity which the forms 
and mode of trial give to the exercise of skill, the Jaws of 
evidence afford stiil greater play for ingenuity, and ground 
for caution. Some of these are founded on principle, some 
on mere precedent; some on caprice; some on a desire to 
swell the revenue; and all serve to perplex the game of Nisi 
Prius, and give advantages to its masters. The power which 
they exhibit among its intricacies is really admirable, and 
may almost be considered asa iower order of genius. Its ef- 
forts must be immediate, for the exigency presses, and the 
lawyer, like the woman “ who deliberates, is lost.’? He can- 
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not stop to recollect a precedent, or to estimate all the conse- 
quences of a single step; yet he decides boldly and justly. 
His ¢acé is, in truth, the result of a great number of im pres 
sions, of which he is now unconscious, which gives him a 
kind of intuitive power to arrive at once at the right conelu- 
sion. Its effects do not make a show in the newspapers; but 
they are very eloquent in the sherifi’s office, and in the rolls 
of the court. 


THE GYPSY OF DEBRETZIN. 


Danger, long travel, want or wo, 
Soon change the form that best we know— 

And blanch at once the hair; 
Hard toil can roughen form and face, 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace, 

More deeply than despair. 
Happy whom none of these befal, 
But this poor gypsy knew them all. 

Marmion. 


Ir was now the depth of autumn; and, according to an im- 
memorial custom, the pcorer inhabitants of Debretzin, whose 
lands lie at several days’ journey from their homes, pursued 
their way across the sandy plains; the greater portion in dros- 
kies, or little wagons, and nota few on small, lean-looking 
horses. 

On the produce of these acres, though situated so far from 
them, depend their almost only hopes of sustenance, and 
thither, fora week or so, twice or thrice every year, do they 
journey with their families, as cultivation, seed-time, and 
harvest call for their presence. 

‘‘ Thrice did they cross the shade of night,’ and three 
times did the horn, blown beneath the mornmg sun, summon 
them to arise, and be going, ere they hailed, at the base of 
the great Carpathian chain, the scantily tilled fields, enclos- 
ed with ranges of thinly scattered poplars; the only inheri- 
tance which had descended to them from their fathers. In 
the course of a few hours, they came to a spot marked out 
by a gibbet, on which a criminal had been hanged, and the 
road branches out from a central spot in many directions; 
the cavalcade paused. 

After a short halt, to permit of a general palaver, and inter- 
change of amicable greetings, it divided itself into various 
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portions; wagons drove to right and left, accompanied or 
followed by panniered horses, bearing women and children; 
while, perchance, a listless donkey lagged in the rear, with its 
burden of kitchen utensils. Behind all, stalked the brawny 
peasant, with his long whip, which, ever and anon, he threw 
out before him, and smacked over the heads of the jaded ani- 
mals, as a tale-bearer of threatening castigation; his wide hea- 
vy jack-boots impeding the journey he strove to cheer with 
a timeous whiff of tobacco smoke, a loud shrill whistle, or 
the chanting of some old, rude, half-forgotten Sclavonian 
ditty. 

The area of cultivation consisted of small fields, or rather 
patches of wheat, mingled with rye, oats, or maize, the last 
of which predominated, from its being the most productive 
in crop, averaging generally in the rate of thirty-fold. No 
houses being erected, as no one took up a permanent resi- 
dence in the neighbourhood, the sound of the hammer echoed 
in a hundred quarters over the plain, as each family busied 
itself in fitting up an abode, such as was requisite for accom- 
modation during the time of harvest, varying in shape and 
dimensions, according to the number intended to be packed 
in the interior, or as the geniality of the weather seemed to 
warrant. Some constructed tents, by fixing four poles in the 
ground at right angles, stretohing a blanket between them, 
and covering in the top by means of skins or oiled cloth. 
Others, by nailing boards together, erected booths more fit 
for shelter and comfort; while many contented themselves 
with simply sleeping in their oblong wagons, screened from 
the cold and moisture of night by the envelopments of a 
coarse cloak, or, by burrowing, like pigs in a barn-yard, be- 
neath bundles of fresh straw. 

It was now evening. Surmounted by masses of picturesque 
and illuminated clouds, the great sun was sinking majestically 
behind the mountain boundary of the west. The voice of 
song continued from the woodlands, as the birds chanted 
their vesper hymns, anda shrill murmuring monotonous sound, 
like the tinkling of a thousand little bells, was heard at a dis- 
tance, which was afterwards discovered to proceed from in- 
numerable frogs, collected around the margin of the swamps 
and marshy grounds. The various encampments were now 
almost finished; and the cattle enjoyed, beside them, the pri- 
vilege of a conscientiously long tether, to make up matters 
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with their masters, and annihilate the marks and remem- 
brances of fatigue, encountered in a long and difficult jour- 
ney. The men in their loose cloaks, during the time that 
preparations were making for the evening meal, rested before 
the line of huts, in the fine, serene sunshine, smoking pipes, 
and making observations on the changes of the landscape, over 
which their eyes wandered; while, here and there, might be 
seen some one of the younger females, passing to, or return- 
ing, with the pipkin on her head, from the stream that flowed 
beneath its fringe of pollards, at the western extremity of the 
enclosures. Among these was Theresa, the heroine of our 
little story, whom we shall briefly introduce. 

This Hungarian beauty was now in her twentieth year, 
fair as a lily of the brook; and, though born to the estate al- 
most of a peasant, nature had beneficently endowed her with 
those gentle and delicate feelings, which can alone add lustre 
to a higher station, and form the only real distinguishing ex- 
cellence of female character. With her aged parents, who 
were alike contented, virtuous, and respected by all who 
knew them, she had come up from their home at Debretzin, 
to assist in the labours of the harvest. In stature she was 
rather below the common, and more slender than otherwise; 
but her form was elegant in the extreme. She had none of that 
clownish heaviness and insipidity about her, which seems to 
hang like a dim wintry cloud over a countenance, which is 
thereby rendered unmeaning, though well favoured; but, in the 
grace of her gait, and in the expressive quickness of her eye, 
dwelt the life and animation, which communicate themselves 
to others. There is no doubt, in a word, that she was a bright 
sweet little creature; and whoever glanced down for a mo- 
ment at her small foot and taper ankle, knew at once that the 
elastic form to which they belonged was one of fairy agility. 

She had reached the stream: one foot rested on a stone a 
little in from the brink; and, with her right hand, she was 
dipping down the pitcher, while, with the other, she support- 
ed herself by catching hold of a wild lilac bush which grew 
behind her, when she was accosted unawares by a voice, 
which caused her to start, as she had perceived no one, and 
deemed herself alone in the solitary place. Turning round 
to whence the sound came, she saw an old man rising up from 
the flowery bank, whereon he seemed to have been resting, 
clad in the habit of a cygani or gypsy, and, as people be- 
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longing to the wandering tribe are to be met with in every 
section of the country, his appearance, after the first startle 
of surprise was over, excited no alarm. 

‘This is a fine calm evening, my child; may I have a 
draught from thy pitcher??? He drank and proceeded. 
‘** Now, by the sparkle of thine eye, I guess, that since we 
happen to be here alone, you would confess to me that you 
would like to have your fortune told. Say at once, now, 
that I am right. Is it not so, my sweet girl?” 

“‘ Nay, now,”’ returned she, making an effort to draw her 
breath, which her momentary surprise seemed to have im- 
peded, and blushing, as she lingered to answer him; “nay, 
now, good father, you are wrong, believe me; I have no such 
anxiety about me. How should I, pray, now?” 

* These are women’s words,” answered the gypsy, “not 
to be taken just as they are spoken; though, like worn coin, 
they sometimes pass current at full value. There is one— 
nay, but look in my face—a secret one, in whose fate and 
fortune you are not altogether uninterested. Turn not away, 
child; look up, and tell me, if you dare, you simpering fairy, 
that it is otherwise.”’ 

Theresa looked half playfully at him. “ That may, or 
may not be. I willnot make you wiser. You only want to 
try me, but, if I had secrets, I know how to keep them, my 
good father. Isn’tit foolish in an old man like you,” added 
she, smiling, “to be prying into a poor girl’s thoughts? But 
—good evening—I am loitering with you here, when J have 
other things to attend to;’”’ and with this she stooped down 
to raise the pipkin from the stone on which it rested. 

‘¢ Nay—stop but fora moment, my nightingale; I ask not 
your secrets. But what would you say were I tell you, with- 
out asking you any questions at all, what you oftenest think 
about? Love promises bring long hours of thought after 
them, before they come to their fulfilment; as the morning 
sun casts before him many a flattering and fleeting ray, before 
he shows his bright fuce over the mountains. Sometimes 
they may be altogether forgotten, when change of scene, 
and change of companions, bring about change of heart. 
Yours are not so—if I have any skill in reading a lesson from 
a fair face.”’ 

«Old man, you are flattering me. Farewell—I must away 
—good even.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, nay—another moment, and I have done. Me- 
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thinks I see one who is far away; yet, amid strange scenes, 
and amid strange faces, he is mindful of his home, and of 
a dwelling still dearer than his home. It stands on the bank 
of a stream—its windews look to the east—and at each side 
of the door are two harberry bushes. He is mindful of a love 
he left there; ah! as mindful as ever you could be of such a 
one. It will be well for you both when the wars are over, and 
the weapons put into their sheaths. Now you look down 
and sigh. I knew that I had something which you would 
like to hear.”’ 

‘How can you, who are an old man, speak such silly 
things? or how can you know any thing about foreign parts, 
or about people you have never seen? I could almost think 
—but I am a foolish girl, or I would not stand listening to 
your nonsense, as earnestly as if it were one of father Nicho- 
las’s sermons. Really I am foolish, and the evening coming 
down so heavily,”’ she added, pointing to the hills, whose de- 
clivilies were darkening to azure, and to the mass of sombre 
cloud above them, from whose margin the gold of day was 
decaying, and lifted up her pitcher to depart. 

“Let me look at your hand a moment—but a moment, 
then, since you have no patience with me, and care not to 
hear my prattle, however full of good things, and fair pro- 
mises, and I shall tell you in a breath, fair flower, whether 
the future shall be sunshiny or sombred with clouds, like 
yon. Why do you hesitate? Do you doubt my skill? In- 
deed, you have soon come to think yourself very wise.” 

Theresa stretched forth her small white hand to him; and, 
turning up the palm of it, she looked in his face, as, with a 
semblance of serious thought, he cast his eye along the lines 
of life. 

“Now I know your destiny, Theresa, is not that your 
name?”’ 

She looked at him perplexed, and then nodded assent. 
He then added, with a degree of fervour, as he gazed over her 
beauties with a more than momentary steadfastness, which 
made her shrink, and turn away her eyes from him, “ He 
whom you love, Theresa,—he who loves thee as his soul, is 
not far distant. I, who perhaps have never gazed on you 
before, am prophet enough to assure you of this; and do you 
still doubt my skill? Lo, the truth is at hand, and the flight 
of time shall not be far, till my words be made good. But 
there are leisure hours till then; andI leave these things, my 
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fair girl, for your dream this night. I bargained for no fee 
—but you will not refuse me this;”’ and, gently pressing her 
yielded hand, he raised her fingers to his lips,—“ it is a suf- 
ficient reward for my fortune-telling. Despise not a cygani 
hereafter. Weeds are but flowers under a meaner name. 
Good night, and may heaven bless you.” 

With a mind overflowing with meditation, Theresa return- 
ed home; and during the remainder of the evening, her mother 
observed her pensive and silent. She sate, seemingly atten- 
tive to what was going on, yet absent when spoken to, and 
more inclined to gaze into the fire, than to look her neighbour 
in the face. 

Night passed over with many a dream peaceful or perturbed; 
and, with the morning sun all were astir, and preparing for 
the field labours. Theresa, like Juliet, was willing to mistake 
the nightingale for the lark, such a paradise of vision floated 
before her heated imagination; nevertheless she arose with 
the rest, partook of their slight breakfast, and with her sickle 
thrown over her arm, passed forth in the early sunlight to 
the labours of harvest. To the buoyant mind, toil is scarce- 
ly an effort; the birds sang, and the flowers bloomed; the 
waters made a pleasant sound, and hour after hour passed 
rapidly away, while Theresa dreamed sweet dreams, and 
never before felt such a delight in the soft breeze, and the 
verdant landscape. 

When the sultry day had journeyed by, beholding an in- 
dustrious band gathering in the treasures which Providence 
had furnished so liberally for their support, and the evening 
star had risen to light them on their homeward road, Theresa 
started, and her heart went a-fluttering, when the band of 
females were met by the same old gypsy, who was loitering 
by the wayside. She knew not whether his eye had singled 
her out or not, as she turned away her head to avoid his gaze; 
but, when they had passed on a little way, she glanced be- 
hind and saw him making up to the men, who were escortin 
the loaded wains. Like an idler, who had nought but his 
amusement in view, he turned back again with them; and, 
at a bend of the road, Theresa, mounting on a stone, saw him 
in conference with her father. 

With that hospitality so characteristic of the Hungarian 
peasantry, he was invited to partake of the evening meal; 
and when all were duly refreshed, the old men of the party 
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replenished their pipes, and seated themselves on the tempo- 
rary settle before the door. 

‘¢ Have you been long in these parts?”’ said old Peter Shem- 
nitz to the cygani, after an hour’s conversation and fellowship 
had made them better acquainted; ‘* or do you reside at a 
distance?”’ 

«¢ You may as well ask the direction to Cain’s dwelling as 
to mine.—We are none of your shell-fish that grow to the 
rock. As the swallow passes from country to country, so 
pass we from town to town. Will you have a little music?”’ 

«¢ What can you give us?” 

‘¢ Why, almost what you choose on violin or dudel-sac— 
Zrinii’s march, Maria Carlviteh, the song of Istolar, or any 
thing you like. I have brought a famous pipe from Vi- 
enna.” 

‘© So, you have been at the great city; come tell us some- 
thing about it. *Tis said all the great kings are there, carous- 
ing after the wars are over.” 

‘‘ True, indeed,”’ said the cygani smiling; “ the times are 
miraculously changed. The French lion has at length been 
caught in the toils; and I hope that a long peace will bring 
prosperity and plenty along with it.”’ 

‘< Come, tell us what you saw. It isa mighty fine thing 
to have seen the world. ’Tis said the emperor’s town is ten 
times as big as Pesth.” 

“ Truly, I cannot exactly tell, but an immense place it is 
without doubt; and so rich and fine! Ah! if you only saw 
the nobles there, with their crosses and golden stars, gallop- 
ing through the streets in their grand chariots!—if you only 
saw the palaces, and the churches, and the castles, you should 
never think any more of Pesth, and its bridge of boats. But 
other things than seeing rare sights caused me to travel. I 
had an only son, and he was called away to join the army; 
for we borderers of Transylvania must all be trained up as 
soldiers. He was my only son; and after he was torn from 
his home, I heard nothing of him for years. I had none to 
leave behind me, none to care for me, and of what value is 
life to a man in that case? The news of bloody battles came 
to us often and often, as the sound of far-off thunder comes 
upon the wind;—the yearnings of a father’s heart are difficult 
to be borne;—so, having braced my little bundle on my 
shoulders, and taken my staff into my hand, I even locked 
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the door of my widowed hut, and set out, on what many 
would reckon a fool’s journey.”’ 

‘¢ Was it so?—What -success had you in your travels? I 
dare say you found him out after all?”’ 


*‘ Alas! you urge me to recal heavy thoughts to my mind, 
but ——”’ 


“No, no, save yourself the pains. We understand that 
he perished on the field of battle.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed he did; but it was some consolation to my 
old heart (here he wiped his eyes) to find, that he still lived 
in the remembrance of his comrades, who cherished his me- 
mory with a fond regard, and welcomed the father from love 
to his son. There was one of them who had long been his 
tent-fellow, and had stood by his side in many an action, in 
many an hour ofdanger. By the by, he came from this very 
neighbourhood. His fore-fathers had possessed a place at 
Warlada for many generations; till forced, in. his father’s 
time, to mortgage it.—His name was Ludivico I forget 
what more.”’ 7 

“ Ludivico Marlin!—I knew him well, I knew him well! 
—Theresa,”’ he eried, turning round his head towards the 
cabin door,—* Theresa, here is one who has seen ai 

“So you knew him?” said the cygani, sharply. 

“ Knew him! how could I not know him,—Ludovico!— 
For years many, and full of pleasure, he ate at my board, 
and warmed himself at my humble hearth; though he was no 
doubt born to a better fate. Our parting was as the tearing 
asunder of the nearest and dearest of kindred, though, poor 
fellow, his only hold upon us was his good conduct, and our 
own compassion; for his parents, who were once in better 
circumstances, died early, and left him on the wide world, 
unprotected and an orphan.—And are we to see him so soon 
again? The news is like a cordial to my heart.”’ 

‘¢So you are the man I am in search of?” said the cygani, 
catching hold of his hand. ‘‘ That morning on which I part- 
ed from him, he asked me through what part of Hungary lay 
my road; and, on ascertaining that I journeyed this way on 
my homeward route to Buda, he begged of me to search out 
Peter Shemnitz, and tell him of his welfare.’’ 

Peter scarcely refrained from hugging the gypsy.—“ The- 
resa,’”” he cried, “ Theresa, my love, bring us out a flagon of 
vour elder wine, and let us make merry. Girl, why do you 
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stand there moping? make haste!—You have been crying, 
child;—a pretty occasion, too, surely.”’ 

The wine was set down, and circled; the pipes whiffed; 
the jest and the song went round; and the cygani, elevated 
with the good cheer, shook off the weight of years; and, as 
he pressed his dudel-sack with might and main, he failed not 
to make it “ discourse most eloquent music,”’ till twilight had 
sombred into night, and the glittering stars were high in the 
forehead of heaven. 

Notwithstanding the most kind and hospitable entreaties, 
the cygani could not be persuaded to consent to an ahode 
among them for a few days. When sunrise warned the local 
colony to the fields, the old man buckled his knapsack on 
his back, and, taking his staff in hand, prepared for his on- 
ward pilgrimage. All set out together, as their paths lay for 
a quarter ofa mile in the same direction. The morning was 
calm and delightful; the golden sunshine lay on the sides of 
the far-off Carpathian hills; and, fringing the extensive plain, 
arose dark forests, which, in several places, bounded the ho- 
rizon. 

A delicious odour was wafted on the gentle breeze from the 
luxuriant wild-flowers; and the wide air was musical with the 
song of birds. Theresa lagged behind with some of her com- 
panions, who failed not to remark the feverishness of her 
looks, and the languor that slept on her heavy eyelid; but she 
smiled away their inquiries; listened, or seemed to listen, to 
their carols, as she pointed out the beauties of hill and dale 
that expanded around them. The gypsy loitered with her 
father at the cross which parted their several roads; and when 
Theresa came up, he took her by the hand, bade God bless 
her, and departed. 

If the reader is particularly anxious to know what kind of 
harvest these peasants had to depend upon for their next 
year’s subsistence, we have the ineffable pleasure of assuring 
him that he may keep his mind easy on that score, as the crop 
was considerably above an average one; and day after day 
beheld them with grateful hearts gathering in the bountiful 
provision which a kind Providence had willed for their wants; 
but, with leave, we shall let them alone, until all be cut down, 
bundled up, and stored into the wagons; while we return, 
in the mean time, to the city of Debretzin, and endeavour to 
find something there to fill up what might otherwise prove 
a vacuum with respect to interest. 
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After six years” participation with the great army of the 
trermanic empire, of the fatigues, horrors, and casualties of 
war, Ludovico had returned to his native place. The field 
of Leipsig, so fatal to Napoleon, was that in which he had 
last been actively engaged; and though he had received 
wounds in less desperate encounters, from that great battle he 
had escaped unharmed. From that time his military career 
was restricted to garrison duty, till the arrangement, resulting 
from the throne-overthrowing victory of Waterloo, once 
more shed a hope of happy days through the wide extent of 
the continent, and restored many a war-worn soldier to the 
bosom of his family. Countless, alas! were the thousands 
who returned no more. 

From the constitutional laws of Hungary, it results, that 
the tenure of property is next to unalterable—a certain way 
of maintaining the state of vassalage to which the great body 
of the people is subjected, as their claims, when preferred, 
can be carried in all cases of emergency, even from the Her- 
renstuhl, or court held ty the nobles on their own estates, 
where they are but little likely to obtain impartial justice, to 
the general council of the nation, at Offen. From the ope- 
ration of an ancient edict, still enforced, property may be 
transferred on a mortgage for thirty years; but, at the expiry 
of that term, it is redeemable by the lineal descendants of 
the ancient proprietors. 

Before Ludovico was born, the small property which, from 
immemorial time, had remained in the hands of the Marlin 
family, passed, with this feudal burden of course upon it, into 
the possession of strangers, who, doubtless, reckoned them- 
selves secure in lasting occupation; for, in the lowly estate 
of a peasant, the only son had been permitted to grow up to 
manhood, and had been drawn away at the age of eighteen, 
in the conscriptions for the army. The time, at which resti- 
tution could be demanded, had now well passed on. - A large 
placard was exhibited on the outer wall of the house of the 
Rent-richer; and, failing the appearance of a claimant, with 
adequate proofs of his consanguinity, the estate passed, with- 
in a month, irretrievably into the hands of the present occu- 
pier. 

Fortunately, at this very era, fate put it into the power of 
our young soldier to make a personal demand for the restitu- 
tion of his paternal estate; and, immediately on his return to 
Debretzin, he laid his claims before the constituted authorities; 
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and as immediately were they attendedto. For, to conciliate 
the lower orders, this branch of their claims upon the state 
is most assiduously attended to, and the occupant, knowing 
that no countenance will be given either to litigation or refusal, 
on the mortgage being paid up, tacitly left the house and ad- 
joining fields, already stripped of their autumnal honours, 
open for the entrance and occupation of their legitimate pro- 
prietor. 

With all possible despatch, things were put into order; and 
the dwelling prepared for the reception of the young officer of 
hussars; for to that rank the fortune of war, and his own exer- 
tions, had honourably raised him. Though, from the absence 
of all his old friends on their accustomed harvest excursion, 
he was literally surrounded by strangers, yet money Is a rare 
talisman, and can work wonders which might startle the most 
profound adept in alchemy. In a few brief days, the house 
was replenished in a style to which it had not found itself 
equal for halfa century. The plots were weeded and delved 
into trim; the wild wood pruned away; and the vines festooned 
with greater neatness about the slender pillars, which form, 
along with the projecting roof, common to the better houses 
throughout the country, a kind of piazza, where, during rainy 
or intensely warm weather, the family may work, sit, or 
amuse themselves. 

In the course of a fortnight, all Ludovico’s plans were 
executed—his grounds set in order—and his house such as 
he had imaged in his mind’s eye;—nor could he look upon 
either, without a degree of pride and satisfaction, that may 
readily be pardoned toa newly-created landlord. The future 
appeared bright before him; hopefulness sate upon his heart; 
dreams, long cherished, seemed verging towards accomplish- 
ment; after procrastination and absence, the anticipations of 
youthful ardour glowed in more agreeable colours, and he 
wearied for the time when Peter Shemnitz and his family 
should return, less that they might wonder at his wealth, 
than that he might show them all his gratitude for benefits 
which had been conferred without expectation of fee or re- 
ward. 

Ten days had elapsed; and the harvest of the peasantry of 
Debretzin was nearly over; when, one evening, as the young 
of both sexes were indulging themselves in their accustomed 
dance on the green sward, beneath the lilac trees, the gypsy 
again made his appearance. He stood for a few minutes 
looking on with a pleased countenance, seemingly partici- 
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pating of the light-heartedness of youth; and, perhaps, revolv- 
ing in mind the many happy times, when long, long ago, on 
the banks of the far-off Danube, he himself joined in similar 
festivities—but the remembrance either overcame him, or 
some other thoughts called him away, for he shortly turned 
on his heel, and strayed by the hedge-row of pollards down 
to the temporary abode of Peter Shemnitz. 

While yet at some distance, he descried the old man on 
his bench by the door, smoking his accustomed pipe; and, as 
he approached still more closely, was somewhat vexed to 
meet with rather a cold reception, Peter looking much more 
sombre and demure than usual. His mind seemed either 
otherwise occupied, or he wished not to take any notice of 
him, as he was almost upon him before he raised his head, or 
wished him a good evening. The old man started from his 
reverie, but immediately recovering himself, recognized the 
face of the stranger, and proffered cordially the right hand of 
friendship. 

“‘ So you have come back to see us once more, have you? 
You are well met; for we are not right here. Most of your 
people pretend to skill in the application of remedies; and 
my daughter, poor soul, is ailing.”’ 

“¢ What! Theresa?”’ 

‘‘ Yes; I have but one daughter, and I am afraid to lose 
her. Better ’twere that the old died first; but why should I 
dare to murmur?”’ 

““ Why, she looked blooming and healthy but two weeks 
ago, when I was here?”’ 

‘¢ It is exactly since that time that I have observed her not 
looking well; food she would scarcely look at, and word would 
she scarcely speak any. Some slow fever is, I am afraid, work- 
ing within her; but, come in, and you shall see her yourself.’’ 

Theresa started up from her seat by the hearth, as the 
cygani entered; and a faintness came over her heart, inso- 
much, that her head sank back on the wall, but, without 
complaint, she speedily reassumed composure, and welcomed 
back the stranger to their dwelling. ‘That man,’ she 
thought, ‘‘ somehow or other possesses secrets, which give 
him a control over my destiny. He seems to know more of 
what lies nearest to my heart, than he seems willing to make 
me aware of. Sure he must be the bearer of evil tidings— 
he dares not to leave them unrevealed; yet he has not the 
heart to communicate them! May heaven strengthen me for 
all things!” 
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‘‘ Your father tells me, Theresa,”’ said the gypsy, gently 
taking hold of her hand, “ that you have been unwell since 1 
saw you. Can I do any thing for you?”’ 

Theresa, turning her beautiful, but languid eyes from him, 
Jooked on her father, and said, “ my dear father, you deceive 
yourself; I have nothing to complain of, your affection for 
me deceives you. Believe me, I am well—nay, shake not 
your head,—quite well.”’ 

“ Yes,”’ added the cygani, smiling, “ Tinsist upon her being 
quite well, as I have returned back all the way from De- 
bretzin, on a special errand to her. Theresa, believe me, it 
is true.”’ 

Theresa looked anxiously at him, and heaved an involun- 
tary sigh from the bottom of her heart, that made her bosom 
swell, as if it would have cracked the girdle that surrounded 
her waist. 

‘‘ Indeed, itis quite true. A young soldier has returned 
to his home, and is making bustling preparations to have all 
things in order against your return. Hither have I come at 
his earnest request, to remind you of an old promise, which 
now demands immediate fulfitment—always providing that 
your heart remains the same as when that promise was made.”’ 

Theresa read in her father’s face the lines of doubt and 
anxiety; and, looking round to the cygani, he said, * To 
whom do you allude? There is but ome person alive to whom 
my daughter shall, with my consent, give her hand; and, if 
ft am not mistaken, that person is farenough away yet, I’ll 
warrant it. Though, droop not, my Theresa, the day may 
not be far distant, when the separated may meet to sunder 
again no more. If faith dwell in a human bosom, fear not. 
The token which claims you may come to——”’ 

* Knowest thou that?”’ cried the cygani, drawing from his 
breast a golden bracelet, marked with the letters T. and L.— 
‘‘Knowest thou this?—By this token am I sent to claim 
attention to my errand!”’ 

“ Has Ludovico returned?” asked Theresa eagerly, as she 
started to her feet, clasping her hands together, as she ap- 
proached the gypsy—* oh, say he is well!—Is he at Debret- 
zin?—Oh, he will be here, father, he will not wait; he will 
be here to see us!—Then all my fears and my dark dreams are 


false. Half did my heart assure me that he had fallen on the 


field of battle; that I—that we should never see him more.” 
‘* Stuff—stuff, Theresa,” said old Peter, checking her; 
‘* you must be well now, and dream so no more.’’ 
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“ Stuff—stuff,”’ echoed the cygani. “ On the word of an old 
man, with one foot in the grave, your lover is well, and awaits 
your arrival at Debretzin. He could not get away immedi- 
ately, but hurried me back to apprise you of his arrival. 
He is to meet you on your road home, nevertheless, and I 
have my fears, Theresa—why do you look afraid, girl?—that 
when you enter Debretzin, it must be under a different name 
than that with which you left it. Nay, but you need not 
blush—neither need you pout and try to look angry. I am 
only telling you the plain truth.” 

‘‘ To-morrow we set out early,”’ said old Peter, hobbling 
to and fro, with his hands thrust into his large coat-pockets, 
and looking ten years younger than he did but half an hour 
before; ‘* and, methinks, it is a day too late. Warn our 
neighbours, Theresa, that we delay not in setting out by sun- 
rise.”’ 

Peter and the gypsy spent a blithe night of it together; 
and as the latter had seen much of the world in his wander- 
ings, the hours passed over, winged with interest and cheer- 
fullness, till the time of sleep arrived. 

One of the lowest of the peasantry, with a strong twist of 
sinister intellectuality, whose province was that of herd to, 
and feeder of, the cattle, aroused the little colony, by career- 
ing out on a donkey, and parading through the whole extent 
of the lines, whom he summoned by sound of a large crook- 
ed horn, to strike their encampment, and prepare for march. 
Nor was his part ill acted, as, in the course of an hour, the 
whole machinery of horse and foot was effectually put in mo- 
tion. ‘The dews of morning, as yet undrunken by the sun, 
lay on the grass when their journey commenced, and, by an 
hour before noon, they had gained the height that looked far 
forth intovother valleys. Nothing particular occurred till the 
ensuing day, when the gypsy produced a letter, which he 
seemed to have forgot, purporting that Ludovico was to meet 
Theresa at the chapel of St. John, and to claim her at the al- 
tar for his bride. 

‘¢ And how looked Theresa?”’ the female reader, with very - 
pertinent curiosity, may be supposed to inquire; ** and what 
like was the dress which, along with his letter, the cygani 
brought her from her lover? It would be a pretty story, in- 
deed, if essentials like these were to be omitted.”’ 

Well, then, Theresa looked charmingly. - She had ever 
been considered a beauty, but, on the ensuing morning, when 
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the spire of St. John’s rose in sight, on the word of an hon- 
est tale-teller, I assure you, that, of all days in the year, she 
looked on that one the most bew ‘itchingly. As to her dress, 
I suppose that I dare not pass it over, though really —but here 
it is. Over her head was thrown a square of very thin white 
muslin, wreathed so as to form a roll in front, one fold falling 
down the back, and another towards either shoulder, the 
margin of the whole being adorned witha rich lace, several 
inches deep. Her vest, which was without sleeves, of a fine 
crimson cloth, richly embroidered with silver spangles, ac- 
curately fitted her sylph-like figure, as far as the waist, which 
was confined by a girdle of blue silk, scarcely to be discern- 
ed from the multitude of beautiful small beads ornamenting 
it. Below the girdle, the vest descended in loose folds to a 
little under the knee, and terminated in a deep fringe, corres- 
ponding with the girdle. At the bosom the vest opened, to 
display the curiously laced front of a satin bodice, held to- 
gether by silver clasps, yet affording indistinct snatches of a 

reast fairer and finer than all that enveloped it; amidst the 
elysium of which, ‘‘a thousand little loves in ambush lay.”’ 
Under the fringe of the tunic, a few inches of snow-white 
muslin petticoat were allowed to descend, so as only partially 
to interfere with the elegance of a finely turned ankle in its 
silken stocking; and contrasting well with the yellow boot, 
delicately edged with black fur, which enclosed her slender 
foot. Throw, now, a slight shawl of pale blue over her 
shoulders loosely, and you have her such as she entered the 
church for the last time in her state of “ single blessedness.”’ 

Although no great judge of these matters, yet it may be 
affirmed, that since she looked so passing well, the taste of 
her lover is not much to be disputed. It may be said, that a 
genuine natural beauty must look well in anything. We 
stop not to dispute the point—but repeat, that in the costume 
selected by Ludovico, she appeared beautiful, beautiful as 
the feigned wood nymph, or the Oriental Peri—the light of 
love glancing in her dark eyes, and the rose of paradise al- 
ternately fading and flushing on her damask cheek. 

But where was the expected bridegroom? The company 
were already assembled, and the priest, in his robes, awaited 
his arrival. Dressed out in their holiday garments, the whole 
agricultural colony, male and female, attended in honour and 
affection to the parties; so that the small chapel was crowded, 
and a hundred uncovered heads formed a semi-cirele around 
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the open space by the altar. Silence and expectation dwelt 
in the midst of them, and the eyes of every one were turned 
on the almost angelic beauty of the young bride, who was 
now led in. The priest summoned the parties to stand for- 
ward, Theresa, attended by one of her companions, in a 
dress similar in fashion, but less costly than her own, was 
conducted forward by her father. But where was the bride- 
groom? The old gypsy, who was standing amid the specta- 
tors, exchanged looks of anxiety with the venerable Peter, 
as if in wonder what could possibly have happened. He 
read perplexity in every line of the old man’s countenance— 
the perplexity of a father—and he stepped forward, in chris- 
tian charity, to breathe some comfort or consolation into his 
ear. Theresa lifted up her eyes to him as he came forward. 
His wide clumsy boots had been cast aside, in honour of the 
auspicious day, and, considering his years, his step seemed 
elastic with youthful vigour. He exchanged a second glance 
with her, but could no more. The hoary beard and musta- 
chois, which had so effectually disguised him, were in a 
moment on the ground, and, throwing aside the large Hunga- 
rian cloak which shrouded him, Ludovico, in a rich huzzar 
uniform, stood for an instant confessed—then rushed forward 
to his matchless Theresa—who, meeting him half way, threw 
her arms about his neck in her surprise and joy, and almost 
fainted away on his breast. 

A murmur of delight and admiration arose—the priest 
proceeded with the ceremony, and, putting the hand of The- 
resa into that of her lover, acted as the immediate vicegerent 
of the Deity, in uniting together a most deserving pair, and 
leading them to the choicest blessings that earth has in store 
for her children. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTERS FROM JOHN ADAMS. 


Our late president Adams was sent to England as a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary of the United States, shortly after the war 
of the revolution terminated. Among other men of letters 
whose society he cultivated, he was particularly intimate 
with Mr. Brand Hollis, at whose mansion in Essex, he paid 
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several visits. This gave rise to a correspondence, from 
which the following selections are made. We have also 
transcribed an epistle from the lady of Mr. Adams, which is 
distinguished for its ease and elegance. 


Fountain Inn, Portsmouth, 
5th April, 1788. 

My dear sir,—If there ever was any philosophic solitude, 
your two friends have found it in this place; where they have - 
been wind-bound a whole week, without a creature to speak 
to. Our whole business, pleasure, and amusement, has been 
reading Necker’s “ Religious Opinions,” Hayley’ s * Old 
Maids,” and Cumberland’s fourth ‘‘ Observer.”’ Our whole 
stock is now exhausted; and, if the ship should not arrive 
with a fresh supply of books, we shall be obliged to write 
romances, to preserve us from melancholy. 

I know not whether Atheism has made great progress in 
England; and perhaps, &c. 

At this moment, there is a greater fermentation throughout 
Europe upon the subject of sovernment, than was, perhaps, 
ever known at any former period. France, Holland, and 
Flanders, are aliye to it. Is government a science, or not? 
Are there any principles on which it is founded? What are its 
ends? If, indeed, there is no rule or standard, all must be 
ascribed to chance. If there is a standard, what is it? It is 
easier to make a people discontented with a bad government, 
than to teach them how to establish and maintain a good one, 
Liberty can never be created and preserved without a peopie; 
and by a people, I mean a common people, in contradis- 
tinction from the gentlemen: and a people can never be created 
and preserved without an executive authority on one hand, 
separated entirely from the body of the gentlemen. The two 
, ladies, Aristocratia and Democratio, will eternally pull caps, 

until one or other is victorious. If the first is the conqueror, 
she never fails to depress and debase her rival into the most 
deplorable servitude. If the last conquers, she eternally sur- 
renders herself into the arms of a ravisher. 

Kings, therefore, are the natural allies of the common 
people, and the prejudices against them are by no means fa- 
vourable to liberty. Kings, and the common people, have 
both an enemy in the gentlemen; and they must unite, in 
some degree or other, against them, or both will be destroyed: 
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the one dethroned, and the other enslaved. The common 
people, too, are unable to defend themselves against their 
own ally the king, without another ally in the gentlemen. 
It is, therefore, indispensably necessary, that the gentlemen 
in a body, or by representatives, should be an independent 
and essential branch of the constitution. By a king, I mean 
a single person, possessed of the whole executive power. 

You have often said to me, that it is difficult to preserve 
the balance. This is true: it is difficult to preserve liberty. 
But there can be no liberty without some baiance; and it is 
certainly easier to preserve a balance of three branches than 
of two. Ifthe people cannot preserve a balance of three 
branches, how is it possible for them to preserve one of two 
only? If the people of England find it difficult to preserve 
their balance at present, how would they do if they had the 
election of a king and a house of lords to make once a year, 
or once in seven years, as well as of a house of commons? It 
seems evident, at first blush, that periodical elections of the 
king and peers in England, in addition to the commons, 
would produce agitations that might destroy all order and 
safety, as well as liberty. The gentlemen, too, can never 
defend themselves against a brave and united common people, 
but by an alliance with a king; nor against a king, without 
an alliance with the common people. It is the insatiability 
of human passions that is the foundation of all government. 
Men are not only ambitious, but their ambition is unbounded; 
they are not only avaricious, but their avarice is insatiable. 
The desires of kings, gentlemen, and common people, all in- 
crease, instead of being satisfied, with indulgence. This fact 
being allowed, it will follow, that it is necessary to place 
checks upon them all. 

Tam, &c. Joun ADAMS. 


Thomas Brand Hollis, Esq. 


[Here follows some passages from another letter, addressed 
to the same gentleman:—] 


I wish I could write romances. True histories of my 
wanderings, and waiting for ships and winds, at Ferrol and 
Corunna, in Spain; at Nantes, L’Orient, and Brest, in France; 
at Helvoet, the island of Goree, and Over Hackee, in Holland; 
and at Harwich, Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight, in En- 
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gland; would make very entertaining romances in the hands 
of a good writer. 

It is very true, as you say, that “royal despots endeavour 
to prevent the science of government from being studied.” 
But it is equally true, that aristocratical despots, and demo- 
cratical despots too, endeavour to retard the study with equal 
success. The aristocracies in Holland, Poland, Venice, Bern, 
&e. are inexorable to the freedom of inquiry in religion, but 
especially in politics, as the monarchies of France, Spain, 
Prussia, or Russia. It is in mixed governments only that 
political toleration subsists; and in Needham’s “ Excellencies 
of a free State, or right Constitution,”’ the majority would be 
equally intolerant. Every unbalanced power is intolerant. 

P.S.—Mrs. Adams and I have been to visit Carisbroke 
castle, once the prison of the booby Charles. “ At what 
moment did Cromwell become ambitious?” is a question I 
have heard asked in England. I answer, before he was born. 
He was ambitious every moment of his life. He was a cant- 
ing dog: I hate him for his hypocrisy; but I think he had more 
sense than his friends. He saw the necessity of three branches, 
as I suspect. If he did, he was perfectly right in wishing to 
be aking. I do not agree with those who impute to him the 
whole blame of an unconditional restoration. They were the 
most responsible for it who obstinately insisted on the aboli- 
tionof monarchy. If they would have concurred in a rational 
reform of the constitution, Cromwell would have joined 
them. 


[The following letter was addressed to the same corres- 
pondent, after he had crossed the Atlantic, and re-visited the 
country that had given him birth. ] 


Braintree, near Boston, 
Dec. 3d, 1788. 

My dear friend,—If I had been told, at my first arrival, 
that five months would pass before I should write a line to 
Mr. Brand Hollis, I should not have believed it. I found 
my estate, in consequence of a total neglect and inattention 
on my part, for fourteen years, was falling into deeay, and in 
so much disorder, as to require my whole attention to repair 
it. I have a great mind to essay a description of it. It is not 
large, in the first place: it is but the farm ofa patriot. But 
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there are in it two or three spots from whence are to be seen 
some of the most beautiful prospects in the world. I wish 
that the Hyde was within ten miles, or that Mr. Brand Hollis 
would come and build a Hyde near us. I have a fine meadow, 
that I would christen by the name of Hollis Mead, if it were 
not too small. The hill where I now live is worthy to be called 
Hollis-hill: but, as only a small part of the top belongs to me, 
it is doubtful whether it would succeed. There is a fine 
brook runs through a meadow by my house; shall I call it 
Hollis-brook? 

What shall I say to you of public affairs? The increase of 
population is wonderful. The plenty of provisions of all 
kinds amazing; and cheap in proportion to their abundance, 
and the scarcity of money, which certainly is very great. 


* * * * * % 


The elections for the new government have been determin- 
ed very well, hitherto, in general. You may have the curi- 
osity to ask what your friend is to have? I really am ata loss 
to guess. The probability, at present, seems to be, that I shall 
have no lot in it. Iam in the habit of balancing every thing: 
in one scale is vanity, in the other comfort. Can you doubt 
which will preponderate? In public life, 1 have found nothing 
but the former; in private life, I have enjoyed much of the 
latter. 

I regret the loss of the booksellers’ shops, and the society 
of the few men of letters that [knewin London. In all other 
respects, I am happier, and better accommodated here. 


[In 1789, Mr. Adams was elected vice-president; soon after 
whieh, he wrote a letter to Mr. B. Hollis, dated “ Boston, 
October 28, 1789,”’ in which he states that—] 


This town has been wholly employed in civilities to the 
president for some days, and greater demonstrations of confi- 
dence and affection (adds he) are not, cannot be, given, in your 
quarter of the globe to their adored crowned heads. My coun- 
try has assigned to me a station, which requires constant at- 
tention and painful labour; but I shall go through it with 
cheerfulness, provided my health can be preserved in it. 
There is a satisfaction in living with our beloved chief, and 
so many of our venerable patriots, that no other country, 
and no other effice in this country, could afford me. 
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What is your opinion of the struggle in France? Will it 
terminate happily? Will they be able to form a constitution? 
You know that, in my political creed, the word liberty is not 
the thing; nor is resentment, revenge, ‘and rage, a constitution, 
nor the means of obtaining one. Reyolution, perhaps, can 
never be effected without them; but men should always be 
careful to distinguish an unfortunate concomitant of the 
means from the means themselves, and especially not to mis- 
take the means for the end. 


[In his next, dated New York, June 1s/, 1790, he ob- 
serves,— | 


I am situated on the majestic banks of the Hudson,—in 
comparison with which your Thames is but a rivulet,—and 
surrounded by all the beauties and sublimities of nature. 
Never did I live on so delightful a spot. I would give— 
what would I not give, to see vou here: 

Your library and your cabinets of elegant and costly curi- 
osities, would be an addition to such a situation, which would 
in this country attract the curiosity of all. In Europe they 
are lost in the crowd. Come over, and purchase a paradise 
here; and be the delight and admiration of a new world. 
Marry one of our fine ‘girls, and leave a family to do honour 
to human nature, when you can no longer do it in person. 
Franklin is no more; and we have lately trembled for Wash- 
ington. Thank God, he is recovered from a dangerous sick- 
ness, and is likely now to continue many years. His life is 
of vast importance to us. 

Is there any probability of England’s being able to carry off 
her distempers? I wish her well and prosperous, but I wish 
she would adopt the old maxim, “ live and let live.” 

Will there be a complete revolution i in Europe, both in 
religion and government? Where will the foremost passions 
and “principles lead, and in what will they end? In more free- 
dom and humanity, I am clear; but when, or how? 

Iam, &c. 


[In his next letter, dated from New York, only ten days 
after, he returns to the consideration of this subject: - 


The great revolution in France is wonderful, but not su- 
pernatural. The hand of Providence is in it, I doubt not; 
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working, however, by natural and ordinary means, such as 
produced the reformation in religion in the sixteenth century. 
That all men have one common nature, is a principle which 
will now universally prevail; and equal rights and equal 
duties will, in a just sense, I hope, be inferred from it. But 
equal ranks and equal property never can be inferred from 
it, any more than equal understanding, agility, vigour, or 
beauty. 

Iam delighted with Dr. Price’s sermon on patriotism. But 
there is a sentiment or two which I should explain a little. 
He guards his hearers and readers, very judiciously, against 
the extremes of adulation and contempt. ‘‘ The former is 
the extreme (he says,) to which mankind in general have 
been most prone.” 

The generality of rulers have treated men as your English 
horse-jockies treat their horses,—convinced them first that 
they were their masters, and next that they were their friends; 
at least, they have pretended to do so. Mankind have, I 
agree, behaved too much like horses,—been rude, wild, and 
mad, until they were mastered; and then been too tame, 
géntle, and dull. 

I think our friend should have stated it thus:—The great 
and perpetual distinction in civilized societies has been be- 
tween the rich,—who are few; and the poor,—who are many. 
When the many are masters, they are too unruly; and then 
the few are too tame, and afraid to speak out the truth. 
The few have most art and union, and therefore have gene- 
rally prevailed in the end. The inference of wisdom from 
these premises is, that neither the rich nor the poor should 
ever be sufiered to be masters. They should have equal 
power to defend themselves; and, that their power may be 
always equal, there “should be an independent mediator be- 
tween them,—always ready, always able, and always inter- 
ested, to assist the weakest. Equal laws can never be made 
or maintained without this balance. You see, I still hold fast 
my scales, and weigh every thing inthem. The French must 
finally become my disciples, or rather the disciples of Zeno; 
or they will have no equal laws, no personal liberty, no pro- 
perty, no lives. 

In this country the pendulum has vibrated. * * * * * * 
France has severe trials to endure from the same cause. Both 
have found, or will find, that to place property at the mercy 
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of a majority who have no property, is—commitiere agnum 
lupo. My fundamental maxim of government is—never 
trust the lamb to the custody of the wolf. 


[Towards the latter end of November, 1790, Mr. Adams, 
together with all his family, removed to the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia; except his son, John Quincy, who was bred to 
the bar, and at that time practised as a counsellor, at Boston. 
In a short letter to Mr. B. Hollis, immediately before his de- 
parture, he expresses himself thus:—] 


This country, too, is as happy as it deserves to be. A 
perfect calm and contentment reigns in every part. The new 
government enjoys as much of the confidence of the people 
as it ought to enjoy; and has undoubtedly greatly promoted 
their freedom, prosperity, and happiness. 

We are very anxious for the cause ofliberty in France, but 
are apprehensive that their constitution cannot preserve their 
union. Yet we presume not to judge for them, when will 
be the proper time, and what the method of introducing the 
only adequate remedy against competitions. You know what 
I mean. 


[Mrs. Adams, also, was the occasional correspondent of 
Mr. Hollis, and a few passages from one of her letters, dated 
New York, Sept. 6¢A, 1790, shall be here inserted. |] 


My dear sir.—If my heart had not done you more justice 
than my pen, I would disown it. I place the hours spent at 
the Hyde among some of the most pleasurable of my days, and 
{esteem your friendship as one of the most valuable acquisi- 
tions that I made in your country,—a country that I should 
most sincerely rejoice to visit again, if I could do it without 
crossing the ocean. 

I have a situation here, which for natural beauty may vie 
with the most delicious spot I ever saw. It is a mile and a 
half distant from the city of New York. The house is situa- 
ted upon an eminence; at an agreeable distance flows the 
Hudson, bearing upon her bosom the fruitful productions of 
the adjacent country. On my right hand are fields, beautifully 
variegated with grass and grain toa great extent, like the 
valley of Honiton, in Devonshire. Upon iny left, the city 
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opens to view, intercepted here and there by a rising ground, 
and an ancient oak. In front, beyond the Hudson, the Jersey 
shores present an exuberance of rich well-cultivated soil. 
The venerable oaks, and broken ground covered with wild 
shrubs, which surround me, give a aatural beauty to the spot, 
which is truly enchanting. A lovely variety of birds serenade 
me morning and evening, rejoicing in their liberty and scar- 
city; for I have as much as possible prohibited the grounds 
from invasion; and sometimes almost wished for game-laws, 
when my orders have not been sufficiently regarded. The 
partridge, the woodcock, and the pigeon, are too great temp- 
tations to the sportsman to withstand. How greatly would it 
contribute to my happiness to welcome here my much es- 
teemed friend. It is true we have a large portion of the blue- 
and-gold, of which you used to remind me, when you thought 
me an Egyptian; but, however I might hanker after the good 
things of America, I have been sufficiently taught to value and 
esteem other countries besides my own. 

You were pleased to inform us, that your adopted family 
flourished in your soil; mine has received an addition. Mrs. 
Smith, Mr. Adams’ daughter, and the wife of Col. W. Stephen 
Smith, respecting the name of the great literary benefactor of 
her native state, and, in grateful remembrance of the friendly 
attention and patriotic character of his present successor, has 
named her new-born son, Thomas Hollis. 

Our government acquires confidence, strength, and stabili- 
ty, daily. Peace is in our borders, and plenty in our dwell- 
ings; we earnestly pray that the kindling flames of war, which 
appear to be bursting out in Europe, may by no means be ex- 
tended to this rising nation. We enjoy freedom in as great 
a latitude as is consistent with our security and happiness. 
God grant that we may rightly estimate our blessings. 

Pray remember me in an affectionate manner to Dr. Price 
and Mrs. Jebb; and be assured, my dear sir, that I am, with 
every sentiment of love and esteem, 


Yours, &c. 
ABIGAIL ADAMs. 





: 
: 
: 
: 
’ 
; 
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MEMOIR OF EDWARD JENNER, M. D. 
( With a Portrait.) 


Ir any man ever existed who possessed an original, and, 
we might almost add, an intuitive claim to the pretensions of 
a natural historian and physiologist, Dr. Jenner was that 
claimant. Nature had given him great genius, vast sagacity, 
much inclination, and great ardour in the prosecution of the 
subjects of natural history, physiology, and pathology. His 
researches were consistent and connected. At an early age 
he was destined to the study of one department of the medical 
profession, surgery. In the commencement of his studies, 
he was associated and connected with some late eminent cha- 
racters, Dr. Parry, of Bath, Dr. Hickes, of Gloucester, and 
Dr. Ludlow, of Corsham, near Bath; but, besides these, he 
was honoured with the peculiar friendship and patronage. of 
the late Mr. John Hunter, of whose name it is nearly su- 
perfluous to mention that it stands highest in the rolls of sur- 
gical and philosophic reputation. Mr. Hunter, well aware of 
the extraordinary talents of Dr. Jenner, then a pupil, offered 
to him patronage, connexion, and employment, in his pro- 
fessional and physiological pursuits. Dr. Jenner, however, 
preferred a residence at his native place, Berkeley; here he 
acquired not merely high local reputation, but, from the publie 
observations and discoveries which he promulgated, great es- 
timation in the superior ranks of philésophers and medical 
professors. After some less important communications to 
the Royal Society of London (of which he was early made a 
member) he imparted to them a complete natural history of 
the cuckoo, of which bird the laws and habits were previ- 
ously unknown, and were involved in obscurity; the singu- 
lar ingenuity of this paper, and the acute powers of observa- 
tion which it developed in the observer, enhanced Dr. 
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Jenner’s reputation in the philosophic world. Dr. Jenner 
also communicated to his youthful friend and colleague, 
attached to him by congenial feeling and similarity of pursuit, 
the late highly-gifted Dr. Parry, of Bath, his discovery of 
the internal diseased structure of the heart, which produces 
the disease called Angina Pectoris, and which was before 
unknown and conjectural. Dr. Parry, in a treatise on the 
subject, not only most honourably recorded Dr. Jenner’s 
original detection of the cause of the disease, but confirmed its 
accuracy by subsequent and ingenious investigation. After 
a long and arduous inquiry into the disease termed cow-pox, 
which is a common complaint in cows in Gloucestershire and 
some other counties, and which, to those who receive it from 
the cows in milking, appears, from long existing tradition, to 
confer complete security from the small-pox, either natural 
or inoculated. Dr. Jenner determined to put the fact to the 
test of experiment, and accordingly inoculated some young 
persons with the matter taken from the disease in the cows, 
in 1797. From the proof which these experiments afforded of 
the power of the cow-pox inoculation to protect the human 
being from the small-pox contagion, Dr. Jenner was induced 
to bring this inestimable fact before the public in 1798. That 
this was promulgated with all the simplicity of a philanthro- 
pist, and with all the disinterestedness of the philosopher, 
every candid cotemporary and observer will admit, and will 
unite in admiring his just pretensions to both characters. 
The first medical professors in the metropolis declared, that, 
had Dr. Jenner kept his discovery in the disguise of empiri- 
cal secreey, he would have realized immense emoluments; but 
the pure and liberal feelings which the Doctor possessed 
spurned and rejected such considerations; and his general re- 
munerations, even including the sums voted by parliament, 
were well known to his confidential friends to be moderate 
in the extreme. 
JUNE, 1825, —No. 278 65 
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The meekness, gentleness, and simplicity of his demean- 
our, formed a most striking contrast to the self-esteem which 
might have arisen from the great and splendid consequences 
of his discovery. He was thankful and grateful for them in 
his heart; but to pride and vain-glory he seemed to be an utter 
stranger. On a recent interesting occasion, a short time be- 
fore his death, the following were among the last words that 
he ever spoke to the writer of these lines. ‘The nature of his 
services to his fellow-creatures had been the subject of con- 
versation: *“‘ I do not marvel,”’ he observed, “ that men are not 
grateful to me, but I am surprised that they do not feel grati- 
tude to God, for making me a medium of good.’’ No one 
could see him without perceiving that this was the habitual 
frame of his mind. Without it, it never could have been that 
in his most retired moments, and in his intercourse with the 
great and exalted of the earth, he invariably exhibited the 
same uprightness of conduct, singleness of purpose, and un- 
ceasing earnestness to promote the welfare of his species, to 
the total exclusion of all selfish and personal considerations. 
These qualities particularly arrested the attention of the many 
distinguished foreigners who came to visit him; and they were 
not less the cause of satisfaction and delight to his most inti- 
mate friends. His condescension, his kindness, his willing- 
ness to listen to every tale of distress, and the open-handed 
munificence with which he administered to the wants and 
necessities of those around him, can never be forgotten by 
any who have been guided and consoled by his affectionate 
counsel, or cherished and relieved by his unbounded ebarity. 
His sympathy for suffering worth, or genius lost in obscurity, 
was ever alive; and no indication of talent or ingenuity, no 
effort of intellect, ever met his eye without gaining his notice, 
and calling forth, on numberless occasions, his substantial aid 
and assistance. He was not less generous in pouring forth 
the treasures of his mind. A long life, spent in the constant 
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study of all the subjects of natural history, had stored it 
with great variety of knowledge.—Here the originality of 
his views, and the felicity and playfulness of his illustrations, 
and the acuteness of his remarks, imparted a character of 
genius to his commonest actions and conversations, which 
could not escape the most inattentive observer. 

Dr. Jenner died on the 26th January, 1723, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 

A national monument was voted in parliament, to this 
distinguished benefactor of mankind, and a subscription was 
raised in the county where he resided, for erecting a memo- 
rial of his name and virtues. How soon will these perish! 
while the long course of time during which unborn genera- 
tions will pay him grateful homage—unborn generations 
of every language and climate—will only be terminated 
perhaps by the dissolution of all that exists of mankind, 





THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE., 
Br T. CamrpsBeEtt. 


Never loving, ever woing, 

Still a love-lorn heart pursuing, 

Read you not the wrongs you’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue, 

All my life with sorrow strewing, 
Wed, or cease to woo. 


Rivals banish’d bosoms plighted, 
Still our days are disunited; 
Now the lamp of hope is lighted, 
Now half quench’d appears, 
Damp’d and wav’ring, and benighted, 
*Midst my sighs and tears. 


Charms you call your dearest blessing, 
Lips that thrill at your caressing, 
Eyes a mutual soul confessing, 
Soon you’ll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing, 
Not with age, but wo! 
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Impromptu, by WasurnerTon Irvine, Ese. at the birth-place 
of Shakspeare. 


[We have been permitted to transcribe the following lines from the note- 
book of an American gentleman who lately visited the banks of Avon.] 


Or mighty Shakspeare’s birth the room we see, 
That where he died in vain to find we try; 
Useless the search,—for all immortal he, 
And those who are immortal never die. 
W. I’s. second visit, in October, 1821. 


eee 


ON DOCTOR BANGHEM. 


Divines, their stiff-neck’d flocks to cure, 
With wond’rous patience will harangue ’em; 
To cure my patients of their ails, 
I quicker means devise 





I. BANGHEM. 


——-- t 


There is much truth as well as humour in the following 
parody, by Lord Byron: 


Wuo are now the people’s men, 
My boy Hobbio? 
Yourself and Burdett, gentlemen, 
And blackguards, Hunt and Cobbio. 


ON THE APPROACH OF THE GOUT. 
By Edward Rushton, of Liverpool, a poet, blind and poverty-stricken, 


’*Tis strange that thou should’st leave the downy bed, 
The Turkey carpet, and the soft settee; 

Shouldst leave the board with choicest dainties spread, 
To fix thy odious residence with me. 


*Tis strange! that thou, attach’d to plenteous ease, 
Shouldst leave those dwellings for a roof like mine, 
Where plainest meals keen appetite appease, 
And where thou wilt not find one drop of wine. 


’Tis passing strange! Yet shouldst thou persevere, 
And fill these bones with agonising pangs, 

Firm as a rock thy tortures I will bear, 
And teach the affluent how to bear thy fangs. 


Yes! shouldst thou visit me, capricious Gout! 
Hard fare shall be thy lot—by Jove! I’ll starve you out. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE.—A Peter Pinnanic, 
‘* The poison works.”’—Shakspeare. 


* My lady’s out, and so,’ cried liquorish Betty, 
While smiles embellish’d features rather pretty, 
‘ /’fl to her private cupboard run, 
And there, as every honest servant should, 
Treat myself with a little something good— 
As I have often done.’ 


This was resolved, but Betty had a fear 
Her prudent mistress might that day 
Have put such matters carefully away; 
for she, as Betty used to say, 

‘ Was, like all Missesses, so very near!’ 


But no such disappointment was her lot, 
The object of her hope she quickly got; 
No door against the anxious maid was closed, 
That which she sought was temptingly exposed, 
The treasure was, as you may well be sure, 
A very choice and delicate liqueur, 
Which ladies, though they seldom eulogise, 
Are often much disposed to patronise. 
Bright as their eyes, and as their bosoms fair— 
Its name ought not to be expressed; 

Its quality I may declare— 
’Twas Hodges’ very best. 


Our heroine snatched it, blushing from the shelf, 
And filled a sparkling bumper to herself; 

Then raised it to her ruby lip, 

Sipped it and coughed, then had another sip; 
Looked slily round, next took a bolder sup; 

And then—she fairly drank it up; 

And presently, this little theft to smother, 

She filled and swallowed, without pause, another. * 
All ladies’ maids, it is the will of Fate, 

The habits of their betters imitate. 


A pleasing glow was spread through Betty’s frame, 
But soon sensations very different came; 
Throbs, pinches, dire varieties of pain, 
Disturb her inwardly. Her burning brain 
Could nothing whisper to the tortured thief, 
To bring relief. 


While Betty suffered such repeated shocks, 

Her mistress, home returning, loudly knocks. 

*T was past dissembling; much against her will 

Poor Betty owned that ‘ she was very ill.’ 

§ With what! quick! tell me—what, I say—come, come.’ 
‘Ol’ sighed the maiden, ‘ma’am my my stom—my stom—!’ 
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‘ Good heavens!’ the lady cries, with mournful face, 
‘ You’ve had the bottle from my dressing case! 
Speak for your life.’ ‘ Forgive me,’ Betty said, 
‘Ihave. * Then you are numbered with the dead, 
Haste for a surgeon, John, look sharp, man—jump! 
Tell Doctor Probe to bring his stomach pump. 
Poor foolish girl—you’ll never be a wise one; 

Why, child, you have been drinking mortal poison.’ 


Here Betty fainted at the awful sound, 
And, swooning, sunk, exhausted on the ground. 
She wakes to find the instrument _of Jukes 
(O! name sublime! 
Ordained to chime 
With what his pump suggests for rhyme) 
Forced down her throat, while gently breathed rebukes 
Fall from her mistress. Soon ’tis understood, 
Even the pump can do, alas! no good. 


A pious matron volunteered to stay 

With Betty through the night, to sooth and pray. 
To scream, the sufferer now had no capacity, 

Or, as Majendie has been heard to say, 

Of the nailed dog’s howl on the second day, 
There was a shocking failure of ‘ vivacity.’ 


The sufferer thought no more to go down stairs, 

And tried to listen to the matron’s prayers. 
Resolved terrestrial objects to despise, 

To every solemn-strain she sobbed ‘ amen;’ 

Owned she had sinned, and wrung her hands, and then 
Turned up her eyes. 


The hours of darkness fled and morn arrived, 
When Betty’s mistress, finding she survived, 
Gave her this counsel, in reproachful tone, 
Which less than aught she had lately known 
Partook of the pathetic— 

‘ Your life is safe—your torture o’er, 
But act as you have done no more; 
Knowing you tippled on a former day, 
To physic you, last evening, in your way 
I put—a strong emetic.’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES. 


The scholars of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution of New York, were 
lately examined in the Assembly- 
room at Albany. Among a number 
of questions put to them, was the 
following: ‘* What is the business of 
the Lobby?’ To which one of the 
smallest scholars replied, “ To help 
the legislature to make banks.” 

Steam engines.—It is calculated 
that the steam engines now in En- 
gland represent the power of 320,000 
horses, equal to that of 1,920,000 men 
—which being in fact managed by 
3,600 men only, adds actually to the 
power of the population 1,884,000 
men. 

Lhe Phrenological Society and the 
the Turnip.—--Most readers have 
heard of the story in Blackwood’s 
Magazine of a leading member of the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh 
having been hoaxed with a cast from 
a turnip: the story ran thus—* A cer- 
tain ingenious person of this town 
(Edinburgh) lately met with a tur- 
nip of more than common foziness in 
his field: he made a cast of it, clap- 
ped it to the cast of somebody’s face, 
and sent the composition to the 
Phrenological, with his compliments 
of a fac simile of the head of a cele- 
brated Swede; by name Professor 
Tornhippson. They bit—a commit- 
tee was appointed-—a report was 
drawn up—and the whole character 
of the professor was soon made out as 
completely secundem artem, as Hag- 
gart’s nad been under the same hap- 
py auspices a little before.—In a 
word, they found out that the illus- 
trious Dr. ‘Yornhippson had been 
distinguished for inhabitiveness, con- 
structiveness, philoprogenitiveness, 
&c.—nay, even for “ ideality,” and 
“veneration.’”? We always consider- 
ed this story as a very harmless joke 
on the Phrenologicals, but they have 
taken it up seriously, and give 
the following genuine account, in 
their own journal.-—In April, 1821, 


a medical gentleman in Edinburgh, 
aided by a landscape painter, fashion- 
ed a turnip into the nearest resem- 
blance to a human skull which 
their combined skill and ingenuity 
could produce. They had a cast 
made from it, and sent it to Mr. G. 
Combe, requesting his observations 
on the mental talents and disposi- 
tions it indicated, adding that it was 
the cast of the skull of a person of an 
uncommon character. Mr. C. in- 
stantly detected the trick, and re- 
turned the cast, with the following 
parody of The Man of Thessaly past- 
ed on the coronal surface: —- 


‘There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wond’rous wise; 
lle went into a turnip field, 
And cast about his eyes. 


And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine; 
How many heads are there, says he, 
That likeness bear to mine? 


So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage, I’m sure could know, 
This turnip-head that I have on 
From those that there do grow. 


He pull’d a turnip from the ground; 
A cast from it was thrown: 

He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And pass’d it for his own. 


And so, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense; 

For cast and sox alike were made 
All at his own expense. 


“The medical gentleman called 
on Mr. Combe next day; and assur- 
ed him that he meant no offence, 
and intended only a joke. Mr. C. 
replied, that he treated the matter 
entirely as such: and that if the au- 
thor of it was satisfied with his share 
of the wit, no feeling of uneasiness 
remained on the other side.” Now 
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really we do not know whether be- 
ing hoaxed by a cast from a turnip 
for a human head be more silly than 
seriously undertaking to refute a 
joke which every body laughed at, 
but no one believed. 

A young Cherokee; in an address de- 
livered in Salem, not long since, with 
much feeling remarked--** The Indi- 
an blood is not yet all wasted away. 
Though many have already descend- 
ed with their ancestors to the land 
of shadows, there is yet a remnant 
in existence. The great wampum 
of peace is seen at the West in its 
original purity, and the council fires 
still burn by the rivers of Mississippi. 
‘The sons of Tutsrla, and the daugh - 
ters of Talentuski still drink the 
waters of Arkansas, and repose them- 
selves beneath the silvan shades of 
Yazoo.” The Cherokees should in 
an especial manner excite our re- 
gard and commisseration; they have 
sought to conciliate us by many sa- 
crifices, they have adopted many of 
our arts and our laws, they have cul- 
tivated the earth and raised herds, 
and they have renounced the plea- 
sures of the chace, and resigned their 
hunting grounds, to gratify the cupi- 
dity of those ot our citizens who 
cwell on their borders; and they 
moreover have received encourage- 
rent, and cherish the hope, that by 
so doing they shall at no distant pe- 
riod be admitted to form a state in 
the Union. What shall save the na- 
tion from obloqvy, and the punish- 
ment due to our manifold pS wenn 
if thease who are blessed and gifted 
with talents and integrity, will not 
fearlessly expose the criminal deeds 
of their people, and plead the cause 
of the oppressed, unappalled by the 
frowns of the powerful, or the sneers 
of the cold hearted and selfish. 

A gentleman in Bath, England, a 
most remarkably large, corpulent, 
and powerful man, wanting to get to 
London, tried for a place in the mail, 
a short time before it set off: Being 
told that it was full, he still deter- 
mined to get admission, and opening 
the door, which no one near him 
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ventured to oppose, he got in. When 
the other passengers came, the ostler 
reported that there was a gentleman 
in the coach; he was requested to 
come out, but having drawn up the 
blind he remained quiet. Hearing, 
however, a consultation on the means 
of making him alight, and a proposal 
to “pull him out,” he let down the 
blind, and laying his enormous hand 
on the doors he asked, ‘‘ Who would 
dare to pull him out,” drew up,the 
blind again, and waiting some time 
fellasleep. About one o’clock in 
the morning he awoke; and going to 
call out to know whereabouts he 
was on his journey, he perceived 
what was the fact, that to end the al- 
tercation with him the horses had 
‘een put to another coach, and that 
he had spent the night at the inn 
door in Bath, where he had taken 
pussession of the carriage. 

‘Lhere were two very fat noblemen 
at the court of Louis X V.,—the duke 
de L , and the duke de N . 
They were both one day at the le- 
vee, when the king began to rally 
the former on his corpulence. ‘** You 
take no exercise, I suppose,”’ said 
the king. ‘“ Pardon me, sire,” said 
de L. “I walk twice a-day round my 
cousin de N.” 

The whole amount of specie im- 
ported into the United States during 
the year ending Sep. 30, 1824, was 
$8,047,598. Exported in the same 
period, $7,014,552. Leaving a bal- 
ance in the country, of specie import- 
ed, of $1,035,46. 

Great preparations are making in 
Cincinnati, for general Lafayette. 
Major general Harrison is to address 
him: a splendid ball is preparing, 
and the ladies have formed a company 
to meet him on horseback; they have 
been out pRILLING several even- 
ings!!! 

Some weeks ago a black fellow 
from New York hit upon an excel- 
lent plan for filling his own pocket, 
at the same time relieving the anx- 
iety of those coloured people in this 


city whose friends bad emigrated to 
Hayti. 
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Having ascertained the names of 
those who had emigrated, and those 
of the friends they had left behind, 
he had a number of letters written, 
and duly signed, folded, sealed, and 
directed. The poor blacks seized on 
them with avidity, and cheerfully 
paid the sum of 374 cents which was 
demanded for postage. It was a 
gainful trade, for four letters could 
be distributed a day, and these pro- 
duced one dollar and fifty cents, or 
fifty cents more than the fellow could 
have earned by carrying the hod, or 
by working on the wharves. He car- 
ried on the business for some time, 
till finally it came to the knowledge 
of a negro who had been in Hayti, 
and who knowing that no such 
charge as 374 cents for postage could 
justly be made, got hold of the letter- 
merchant and made him surrender 
his whole stock in trade, when the 
trick was discovered. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
Publication of love letters, 
Bothfield and others v. Child. 


The plaintiffs are executors of the 
late Mr. Child, and the defendant 
was the wife of the deceased.—An 
ex-parte injunction had been ob- 
tained to restrain the defendant from 
publishing a number of love letters, 
written to her by her husband, both 
before and after marriage. 

The solicitor general showed cause 
against the injunction. He con- 
tended, that the lady having received 
the letters as free-will offerings of 
her husband’s love and affection, had 
a perfect right to publish the corres- 
pondence; and which she was the 
more anxious to make public, as va- 
rious assertions had been thrown out 
against her character and reputation, 
which these letters would tend to re- 
move. Her husband had not allowed 
her a sufficient maintenance to sup- 
port her with comfort, and to obtain 
an addition to her income wasanother 
reason for putting them forth to the 
world. It would be found upon ex- 


amination, that the epistles contained - 


matter of a very interesting descrip- 
JUNE, 1825,—No. 278. 
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tion, and well worthy of public atten- 
tion. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the 
lady had no right to publish the Ict- 
ters unless circumstances could be 

roved to show the consent of the 

usband that they should be pub- 
lished.—As the matter now stood, no 
proof had been given of any such 
consent. It might be very true that 
the letters were given as free-will of- 
ferings of love and affection, but 
these words did not imply a consent 
to send them forth to the world to 
satisfy public curiosity. Upon the 
whole, he thought the injunction 
ought to be continued.—The motion 
for the dissolution of the injunction 
was refused, with costs.—London pa- 

er. 
[‘rhe females in our country at the 
present day seldom have an oppor- 
tunity to display so much cool intre- 
pidity and strength of nerve as were 
evinced by the heroine of the fol- 
lowing letter, written about forty 
years ago, by Col. James Perry to 
Rev. Jordan Dodge, and dated from 
Nelson Co. Kentucky. ] 

“On the first of April inst. a 
number of Indians surrounded the 
house of one John Merrill, which 
was discovered by the dog. Merril] 
thereupon stepped to the door to see 
whether he could discover any 
thing, and received three musket 
balls, which caused him to fall back 
into the house with a broken leg 
and arm. ‘The Indians rushed on to 
the door, but it being instantly fast- 
ened by his wife, who, witha girl 
of about fifteen years of age, stood 
against it, the savages could not im- 
mediately enter. They broke one 
part of the door, and one of them 
crowded partly through. The he- 
roic mother, in the midst of her 
screaming children, and groaning 
husband, seized an axe, and gave 
the fatal blow to the savage, and he 
falling headlong into the house, the 
others supposed they had obtained 
their end, and rushed in after him, 
until four of them fell in like manner, 
before they discovered their mistake 
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The rest retreated, which gave op- 
portunity to secure the door. 
** The conquerors rejoiced in their 
victory, hoping that they had killed 
the whole company; but their ex- 


pectations were soon dashed by find- 
ing the door again attacked, which 
the bold mother endeavoured again 


to secure with the assistance of the 


young woman; their fears now came 
upon them like a flood; and they 
soon heard a noise on the top of the 
house, and found the Indians were 
coming down the chimney; all hope 
of deliverance was now at an end; 
but the wounded man ordered his 
Jittle child to tumble a couch that 
was filled with hair on the fire, 
which made such a smoke that two 
Justy Indians came tumbling down 
the chimney; the wounded’man, ex- 
erting every faculty in this ‘critical 
moment, seized a billet of wood, with 
which he conquered the smothered 
Indians; at the same instant the wo- 
man aimed a blow at the savage at 
the door, but not with the same ef- 
fect as the rest, but which caused 
him to retreat. They then again se- 
cured the door as fast as possible; 
and rejoiced at their new deliverance, 
but not without fear of a third attack. 
They carefully watched with their 
new family until morning, and were 
mot again disturbed. 

“We learn by a _ prisoner that 
made escape from the Indians, that 
the wounded savage last mentioned 
was the only one that escaped at 
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this time. On his return he was 
asked, § what news, brother?’ § plaguy 
had news,’ replied the wounded In- 
dian, ‘for the squaws have taken 
the breech-clout and fight worse 


than the long knives.’ This extra- 
ordinary affair happened at New- 


bardstown, about fifteen miles from 


Sandy Creek, and may be relied upon 


as a fact.” 

Portable Pump.—-A fire extinguish- 
ing engine, or portable? pump, has 
been invented at Liverpool, which 
can be worked either by hand, or 
by the wind, having a rotary motion. 
It is said to surpass in excellence all 
the ingenious inventions of the kind 
yet offered to the public. One of a 
moderate size will raise water out of 
a ship’s hold twenty-nine feet deep, 
at the rate of two tons a minute, and 
has the advantage of answering’ the 
purposes of an air pump in hot cli- 
mates. In long voyages it will pre- 
serve ships from rotting, keeping 
them sweet by means of ventilation; 
and the motion of the engine is so 
quick, that it has actually raised wa- 
ter without the lower boxes. These 
pumps are worked by tooth and pi- 
nion wheels, and have three separate 
actions; they may be worked a whole 
day by two boys, without great fa- 
tigue, on the slowest motion, and six . 
or eight men can raise upwards of 
two tons of water each minute with 
the quick motion. The expense of 
keeping a pump in order is also said 
to be trifling. 


— = 


Errata inthe account of Major Long’s Improvement in Canals and Railways. 


20 from top, for “ windlass-bucket” read “ windlasses, buck 


Page 266, line 5 from bottom, for “ Lamb” read ** Leach.”’ 

267, 7 from top, for ** doubled” read * double.”’ 

from bottom, for * Gouthey” read * Gauthey. - 
270, 9 from top, for ** working” read “ warping.’ 
27 1, 7 from bottom, after “ main’? insert ** wheels.”’ 
277, 1 from top, for “ D” read “ and.” 
280, 

et. 93 
357, 


15 from top, after “ reclined” insert “ quiescently.”” 


Ja the Plates.—Instead of “ Part I.” read “ Plate I.” 
Instead of ** Supplement” read * Plate IT.” 
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